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CHAUCER’S DON PEDRO AND THE PURPOSE OF 
THE MONK’S TALE 


By Havcpeen Brappy 


Henry Savage’s theories regarding the occasion of Chaucer’s 
tragedy of King Pedro in the Monk’s Tale call for a reéxamination of 
the poem and the facts behind it. For one thing, Chaucer, so far as is 
known, had neither a reading nor a speaking knowledge of the Spanish 
tongue, so that it is highly improbable that he consulted a Spaniard 
about the king’s death. For another, Mr. Savage fails to explain the 
peculiar English slant on the enemy French which appears in Chau- 
cer’s second stanza, where the tone of its criticism suggests that the 
informant was, not a Spaniard, but a patriotic Englishman. 

In fact, the brutal assassination in March, 1369, of King Pedro of 
Spain by his illegitimate brother Henry, described by Chaucer in the 
Monk’s Tale (VII, 2375 ff.), was a contemporary tragedy of special 
interest to the English court. Pedro’s cause long had been supported 
by the English, whereas the claims of Henry, in a later version stigma- 
tized by Chaucer as “bastard brother,” were upheld by the French. 
Shortly after the death of Pedro, John of Gaunt made a claim to the 
Spanish throne by wedding the dead king’s eldest daughter, Constance 
of Castile. 

References to the murder occurred in the ballads of that day, Sir 
Walter Scott’s poem, “The Death of Peter the Cruel,” being a nine- 
teenth-century translation of an early Spanish ballad on the theme. 
On the other hand, since no literary source for the Monk’s two stanzas 
on Pedro is known, Chaucer probably depended for his information 
upon gossip which was then current in England. 


Chaucer might easily have learned, as I suggested in 1935,? all about 
the assassination from some one of his friends who had been partisans 
of the Spanish king. A number of these friends, I may add now from 
the eyewitness report of the Herald Chandos, fought for the king’s 
cause at the battle of Najera in 1367—such noblemen, for example, as 
Thomas Percy, William Beauchamp, John Devereaux, and Guichard 
d’Angle.* But this is not all. I may cite now, on the authority of the 
chronicler Froissart, that two English soldiers-of-fortune, James 
Roland and Ralph Holmes, were killed in the same tent with Pedro. 


1Henry Savage, “Chaucer and the ‘Pitous Deeth’ of ‘Petro, Glorie of 
Spayne,’ ” Speculum, XXIV (1949), 357-75. 

2“The Two Petros in the Monkes Tale,” PMLA, L ro? 69-80; Chaucer 
and the French Poet Graunson (Baton Rouge, La., 1947 ), p. 51. 

8’ Edith Rickert, ed., Chaucer's World (New York, 1948), pp. 325-29. For 
- Rye and other suggestions about this paper, I am indebted to Professor 

. D. Griffith. 
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This happened when they sought, from motives of chivalry or in an 
attempt to protect the king for later ransom, to defend his royal person 
from an unfair attack.t The murder of these two Englishmen in the 
affray made the whole episode doubly topical among patriots at the 
English court. There was no mystery whatsoever surrounding Pedro’s 
death, and thus one need not look beyond the immediate range of 
Chaucer’s circle of friends for a likely informant—say, Guichard 
d’Angle, who was a man well known to Chaucer and his sometime 
associate on missions abroad. 

Chaucer’s account contains two definite statements: that Henry 
committed the murder and that Mauny set the trap. There is also in 
the Monk’s second stanza an indirect allusion to the heraldic armor 
of another French general, Bertrand du Guesclin. The fact that Henry 
did the killing was of course common knowledge, but the further 
statements belittling the two Frenchmen are a somewhat different 
matter. If Chaucer talked over the affair with Guichard d’Angle, he 
was doubtless here echoing the feelings of his friend. Sir Guichard had 
good cause for hating both Bertrand du Guesclin and Oliver de 
Mauny. It was these French generals who attacked Guichard 
d’Angle’s castle during his absence and who on that occasion were 
unchivalrous in their behavior towards his unprotected wife. Although 
the works of Chaucer rarely criticize the French, his sympathies were 
unquestionably with the English; and his markedly critical attitude in 
the Monk’s Tale respecting Du Guesclin and Mauny may well reflect 
the personal sentiments of Sir Guichard d’Angle. 

As for the role of Constance of Castile in the historical background 
of the Monk’s Tale, it was Sir Guichard who suggested to Gaunt the 
policy of his betrothal to this eldest daughter of the lately deceased 
Pedro. Guichard d’Angle both arranged the marriage and attended the 
wedding ceremonies. For this reason, he qualifies as the person best 
acquainted with the various aspects of the whole affair of the murder 
in Spain and the resulting question of who should be the successor to 
the Spanish crown. Clearly, it was unnecessary for Chaucer to get at 
the facts by seeking out a Spaniard in the retinue of this new Duchess 
of Lancaster, as recently suggested by Mr. Savage. The language of 
the Monk’s stanzas does not reveal any detectable flavor of the 
Spanish idiom nor contain any particular information dependent on a 
Spanish literary source. There appears, then, no reason for dismissing 
Guichard d’Angle as, in the circumstances, Chaucer’s most probable 
informant. 

Henry Savage, however, pursues yet another hypothesis. In his new 
theory about Don Pedro, which interprets the Monk’s stanzas as an 
occasional poem composed for Pedro’s daughter Constance of Cas- 
tile, he states : “It can be seen, then, that there is every possibility that 


» . Thomas Johnes, tr., Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles (London, 1806), ITI, 
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the story of ‘Petro, glorie of Spayne’ was written at the time that a 
second Duchess of Lancaster appeared at the English Court.”* This 
is an astonishing construction to place on Chaucer’s lines, which report 
only that Pedro was slain by his bastard brother and that the French- 
man Mauny set the trap for the murder. If the stanzas were written 
to celebrate the marriage of Duke John and Constance of Castile, one 
would expect that Chaucer should at least mention her or the fact that 
she was now an English duchess. But he does neither. On the other 
hand, in the Book of the Duchess, an occasional poem, Chaucer makes 
unmistakable punning references to both the Duke of Lancaster and 
his deceased wife Blanche. In the Monk’s stanzas, which Mr. Savage 
says were composed to welcome the second Duchess to England, there 
is not the slightest indication of any such personal allegory. 

Like those on the three other contemporary worthies, Peter of 
Cyprus, Barnabo of Lombardy, and Ugolino of Pisa, the stanzas on 
Don Pedro were written with “tragedy” in mind. In writing these 
four so-called “Modern Instances,” Chaucer was collecting biogra- 
phies for a Fall of Princes brought up to his own time. It might be 
possible to construe them as a warning to a reigning sovereign, in 
this instance King Edward III, to beware of assassins inasmuch as 
the “Modern Instances” all concern noblemen who met their end 
through treachery. Chaucer does not say so explicitly, although he 
does say, at the beginning of his poem, that it is his purpose to bewail 
in the manner of tragedy the misfortune of those who once stood in 
high estate and urges that his readers “Be war by thise ensamples 
trewe and olde” (VII, 1998).*° 

But certainly there is nothing in the Monk’s stanzas on Pedro about 
either his daughter or her marriage to John of Gaunt. The Monk’s 
Tale should be studied for what it is: a magnificent collection of trage- 
dies from various sources—literary, biblical, oral—and from mate- 
rials of earliest times right up to his own day. The stanzas on Pedro 
do not contain a sequel to the Book of the Duchess and are not a new 
poem celebrating the wedding of the recently bereaved Gaunt to a 
second Duchess of Lancaster. The Monk seems to know nothing of 
this marriage and has his eye only on tragedy, which is the avowed 
theme of his entire collection. 


Texas Western College, El Paso 


5 Savage, loc. cit., p. 371. 
ps N. Robinson, ed., Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, 1933), 
p. 226. 








HISTORICAL CRITICISM OF SHAKESPEARE 
By R. W. Bascock 


Probably the most important type of modern criticism of Shake- 
speare is historical criticism. Basically, some critics say, it is just a 
handmaid to aesthetic criticism, as both W. W. Lawrence’ and Karl 
Young? have deliberately suggested, but without historical knowledge 
no aesthetic criticism of Shakespeare is likely to be very valid. “At the 
present day, no analysis, however subtle, can ignore the significance 
of technical investigations,” added Mr. Lawrence.* “Contemporary 
sensibility which is devoid of exact historical knowledge of Shake- 
speare’s place in the development of the British drama, the physical 
and legal conditions of his stage, his acting company, his audience, and 
persons and events of his time may easily lead to reading back into 
Shakespeare’s intentions and references ideas and purposes which are 
monstrous, when the are not ludicrous.”* This from W. S. Knicker- 
bocker. “There are . . . critics,” continues Mr. Lawrence, “who 
frankly regard the study of historical conditions and influences as a 
hindrance to full imaginative sympathy. The dramatist means, they 
say, what he means to you. Break the fetters of purblind peering into 
musty tomes, and enter into the warm rosy sunshine of his great 
spirit! There is no law against such a procedure, but no consistent 
and solid interpretation of Shakespeare’s artistic purposes can ever 
result from it.’’* Actually, historical criticism can stand on its own 
feet, as valuable in itself—a distinct intellectual counterpart and equal 
of the emotional judgment in aesthetics, as will be pointed out in 
this paper. 

Here the laurel, in the field of Shakespeare, should go to Leslie 
Hotson and E. E. Stoll, the two leaders of the historical phalanx. 
Wrote Mr. Hotson: 


No; appreciation and criticism of Shakespeare in modern times and from a 
modern point of view may completely miss the mark. . . . Similarly, in the case 
of a more or less ancient author (Shakespeare, for example), intelligent satura- 
tion in his works is not enough. The preliminary task is to penetrate into the 
basic mental attitudes of his time to find out what he might have meant then, and 
to ascertain the probable value he attached to his meaning. . . . Only by a long 
apprenticeship to the thought and external life of the Renaissance is the student 


1“One thing is obvious, at any rate; that when historical investigation has 
cleared the ground, aesthetic criticism must have the field in the final analysis.” 
W. W. Lawrence, Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies (New York, 1931), p. 29. 

2In his review of L. L. Schiicking, Die Charakterprobleme bei Shakespeare 
(Leipzig, 1919) in PQ, I (1922), 228-34. 

8 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 27. 

#W. S. Knickerbocker, “Designs on Mr. Upton,” Sewanee Review, XLVII 
(January, 1939), 117. 

5 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 30. 
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... Of Shakespeare progressively fitted for his task. Only by serving that appren- 
ticeship does he grow less liable to gross misinterpretation of our author. . . 
Dramatic poetry is not only a Shakespearean power; it is an Elizabethan power. 
Any attempt to isolate Shakespeare is not only futile; it is dangerous. . . . But 
the more we can learn of the life that Shakespeare knew, the truer will our 
understanding be of the poetry which was written in terms of that life.® 


“The function of criticism,” declares Mr. Stoll, “is . . . to make the 
reader for the time being a contemporary of the past,” for “there can 
be no artistic effect apart from the intention . . . of the author, or the 


spirit of his age.” His purpose, he continues, is to discover something 
of “the author’s intention” ; not overlay his text with “notions of our 
philosophy and science.”’ This is one of Mr. Stoll’s earliest remarks. 
A few years later: “And the first real critic of Shakespeare will be he 
who by his learning, his imaginative sympathy and a gift of expres- 
sion .. . shall teach us . . . as he leads us back out of the modern world 
into the poet’s. . . .”* Many years later, in 1931, he named Harley 
Granville-Barker as that critic.* Finally, in his last book (1944), 
though apparently a bit of a traitor to his own original code, he still 
declared : 


The right and just conception of the work as a whole—which is the author’s— 
can be attained only through a knowledge of the conventions and traditions of 
the author’s art, belonging to the author’s time. . . . The Elizabethans . . . ex- 
patiate, particularly in tragedy, and more fully reflect the thought . . . of the 
time. And recent American scholarship is right in tracing further than Dowden 
did the direct influence of the contemporary—still medieval—psychology (or 
physiology) and ethics upon the text. ... His [Shakespeare’s] originality, how- 
ever, lies, as is usual with the greatest dramatists . . . only in doing better what 
others had done well or indifferently before him, and in availing himself of the 
conceptions, the prepossessions and prejudices, already established in the minds 
of the public.?° 


And these leaders are ably supported by such men as Sir Walter 
Raleigh: “a more valuable resource is left to us. We may study the 
human conditions that affected his [Shakespeare’s] life and work. 
The habits and customs, the ideas and tendencies of his own age, make 


*J. L. Hotson, “‘Not of an Age’—Shakespeare,” Sewanee Review, XLIX 
(April-June, 1941), 193-210. See also the preface to Companion to Shakespeare 
Studies (New York, 1934): “The student’s approach to Shakespeare, as the 
work of the last thirty years has planned it, will be something like a contempo- 
rary approach. He will try to make himself one with the audience at the Globe 
or Blackfriar’s” (p. ix). 

TE. E. Stoll, “Anachronism in Shakespeare Criticism,” MP, VII (April, 
1910), 557, 574. 

8E. E. Stoll, Othello, University of Minnesota Studies in Language and Lit- 
erature, No. 2 (1915), p. 63. 

® “Mr. Granville-Barker is the ideal Shakespeare critic, by both nature and 
experience. He is not merely a man of letters. A dramatist, a producer, an actor, 
he is also (though in much less measure) a student of the drama... . Mr. 
Granville-Barker both knows the actors’ and the dramatist’s art at the present, 
and (as no ordinary Ph.D. can contrive to do) understands how different that 
art must needs have been in Elizabethan times.” E. E. Stoll, “A True Shake- 
speare Critic,” Shakespeare Association Bulletin, VI (October, 1931), 135. 

10 FE. E. Stoll, From Shakespeare to Joyce (New York, 1944), pp. 24, 71, 322. 
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a living background for him, and are everywhere reflected in his 
plays.”"* By Karl Young: “In summary one should gratefully ac- 
knowledge the usefulness of this volume as a rigid application of the 
historical method. It wisely reminds us again of Elizabethan theatrical 
conditions, of conventions in types of character, and of Shakespeare’s 
use of sources and of stage-devices” ;** by O. J. Campbell in his care- 
ful background study of Hamlet in the Yale Review;'* by W. T. 
Hastings : “The modern student of Shakspere has still to combat many 
tenaciously held judgments based upon too purely an aesthetic-moral 
approach” ;'* by Mr. Berdan in Chapter I of his Early Tudor Poetry 
(New York, 1920), wherein he points out the value of historical criti- 
cism as a basis for aesthetic appreciation of literature; even by 
Edmund Wilson in The Intent of the Critic (Princeton, 1941) ;'* by 
H. M. Jones in his discussion of how to teach English graduate stu- 
dents how to teach English,’* and by the M.L.A. Committee of 24." 
This paragraph may represent something of a descent from a great 
scholar to a mere committee, but the problem was to point out the 
general agreement—from several points of view—about the essential 
value of historical criticism.'* The next step is to indicate, briefly, 
why historical criticism actually is valuable in the better and clearer 
interpretation of early literature. 


Basically, historical criticism enhances the aesthetic value of a piece 
of early literary art by increasing its intellectual appeal. For example, 
to be very simple, the antics of the Prime Minister’s wife in Part III 
of Gulliver's Travels’* are quite funny in themselves, but when one 
knows, in addition, that historically Walpole’s wife was a bit unfaith- 
ful—and that Walpole cared little about it?°—they are funnier yet, for 
then one has a backdrop of irony added to the scene. Similarly, the 
irony of the scientific experiments in the same Part-—quite humorous 
in themselves—is greatly enhanced when one knows, by virtue of Miss 
Nicolson’s historical studies,”* that Swift is parodying in them actual 
experiments by the Royal Society itself. So, if we condescend to throw 


11 Sir Walter Raleigh, Shakespeare (London, 1907), p. 26. 

12 His review of Schiicking, PQ, I (1922), 234. 

130, J. Campbell, “What Is the Matter with Hamlet?” Yale Review, XXXII 
(Winter, 1943), 309-22. 

14W. T. Hastings, “The Hardboiled Shakspere,” Shakespeare Association 
Bulletin, XVII (July, 1942), 114. 
ees Chapter I. See also the Atlantic Monthly for November, 1941, for this same 
piece. 

16 “Graduate English Study,” Sewanee Review, XXXVIII (1930), 464-76, 
and XXXIX (1931), 200-08. 

- — of the Committee of Twenty-four,” PMLA, LIII (1938), 
1367-71. 

18 Cf. also J. W. Cunliffe, “The Character of Henry V as Prince and King,” 
Columbia University Shakespeare Studies (New York, 1916), p. 315. 

19 Ed. W. A. Eddy (New York, 1933), pp. 194-95. 

20 See A. E. Case, Gulliver's Travels (New York, 1938), p. 172 n. 

21 Marjorie Nicolson and Nora M. Mohler, “The Scientific Background of 
Swift’s Voyage to Laputa,” Annals of Science, II (1937), 299-334, 405-30. 
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out the historical background as not increasing the intellectual impact 
of art, then we throw out satire,”* irony, parody, burlesque, etc., as art. 
And in the case of a more creative form of art, such as drama, we may 
lose some of the enhanced intellectual enjoyment of both characteriza- 
tion and technique that historical criticism would certainly provide. 

On the other hand, as has been pointed out in the case of G. Wilson 
Knight, if one prefers to remain the impressionistic critic—the purely 
emotional aesthetic critic who damns and discards historical criticism 
as did Mr. Knight—he is likely to produce some very fantastic ideas.”* 
Someone will declare, “Gulliver is always Swift—just a disguise for 
Swift.” But that is not wholly true: Gulliver at times historically is 
Bolingbroke ; at other times he is merely a dumb Englishman learning 
about human nature the hard way. (Mr. Case has recently said he is 
not Swift at all.**) And this sort of illustration could be multiplied 
interminably. Impressionistic critics still call Gulliver a Yahoo and 
point out Swift’s denigration of man to the depths, but if these critics 
were told that the historical philosophy** behind the horses on the one 
hand and the Yahoos on the other is based largely on the antithesis 
between Shaftesbury and Mandeville—contemporary philosophers 
whom Swift essentially opposed—these critics would not call Gulliver 
a Yahoo. He is man, somewhere between the horse and the Yahoo, 
probably nearer the latter. Swift has hope for man—man is rationis 
capax. But a modern, merely impressionistic critic would never see 
this hope in Swift. 

The real value of historical criticism lies in the fact that it is actu- 
ally a cooperative occupation, indulged in by a number of scholars who 
are working together to unearth various historical aspects of a period 
so that readers of a piece produced in that period may derive a keener 
intellectual enjoyment from the work as art. And may I impress the 
word cooperative,”* for romantic critics essentially work individually, 
each interpreting Hamlet, for example, in his own likeness and hence 
coming to successive “flower-in-the-vase,” “thought-sick,” “melan- 
choliac,” “neurasthenic,” etc., interpretations, all somewhat similar, 


22 That Shakespeare definitely wrote satire has been proved recently again 
by O. J. Campbell’s two books, ‘Comicall Satyre’ and Shakespeare's ‘Troilus and 
= gual (San Marino, Calif., 1938) and Shakespeare’s Satire (New York, 
1943). 

23 See Sewanee Review, XLII (July, 1934), 312-29. Mr. Knight is still proud 
of himself as an impressionistic critic (TLS, September 14 and October 26, 
1946). And compare Georg Brandes’ impressionistic misinterpretation of the 
character of Julius Caesar as pointed out by L. L. Schiicking in Anne Bradby, 
Shakespeare Criticism, 1919-35 (Oxford, 1936), pp. 167 ff. 

24 A. E. Case, Four Essays on ‘Gulliver's Travels’ (Princeton, 1945), p. 114. 

25 See Ernest Bernbaum’s introduction to Gulliver's Travels (New York, 
1920), pp. v-xviii. 

26 Not that these historical scholars always agree specifically. Cf. C. H. Firth 
and A. E. Case on the man behind Reldresal in Part I of Gulliver. Whether this 
man is Carteret or Townshend, however, the fact remains that knowing there 
was a real man intended behind Reldresal enhances considerably the modern 
reader’s intellectual enjoyment of Part I of Gulliver. 
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each one discrediting its predecessor, and none adding measurably to 
the status of Hamlet as a man—particularly an Elizabethan man. 

But historical critics, on the contrary, are working togetner side by 
side, in six or seven different forms of historical criticism, endeavor- 
ing to lay a foundation of knowledge which will greatly intensify the 
intellectual impact of an early work of art on its modern readers. 
Sometimes one historical critic may be working with two or three of 
these methods at once, but the problem of all is to produce a coopera- 
tive codex of historical knowledge—each critic supplementing the 
others—and the methods they use are about seven in number. Next 
it will be necessary to illustrate the value of each of these meth- 
ods separately, with direct reference to Shakespeare himself. 


II 


The role of historical criticism in elucidating the technique of 
Shakespeare’s art, in actually increasing the intellectual enjoyment of 
this art while apparently reducing it to its own period, really expands 
the understanding of the full scope of Shakespeare’s genius. From the 
simplest point of view, for example, it is obvious that no critic can 
approach Shakespeare successfully without some knowledge of his 
language. Luckily this has already been done for us by countless edi- 
tors, so that there is not much danger of even an impressionistic critic 
getting muddled by Hamlet’s “T’ll make a ghost of him that lets me,”’ 
spoken while the actor of the Prince is struggling violently to get away 
from his friends and follow this ghost which they simply will not let 
him follow! But in the other fields of historical criticism it is not quite 
so simple. 

One of the best modern illustrations of source study in action on 
Shakespeare is, of course, J. M. Robertson’s fourth chapter of his 
Problem of ‘Hamlet’ (1919), entitled “Shakespeare’s Work of Trans- 
mutation.” Here the critic shows how Shakespeare took over the old 
Hamlet story and wove it into the play we have now. Simultaneously 
Robertson also presents a skeptical point of view in this development, 
for he declares that Shakespeare could not artistically amalgamate the 
conflicting elements in the old story and in his reworking of it into a 
consistently unified whole. It was this statement of Robertson’s, inci- 
dentally, I think, that led the late Karl Young to declare that skeptical 
criticism and historical criticism were one and the same—or at least 
that skeptical criticism depended on source study for its very exist- 
ence. This I simply do not believe, as I pointed out in Notes and 
Queries recently.** But the fact remains that Robertson’s chapter in 


27 Kittredge edition (Boston, 1939), I, iv, 85. Incidentally, practically all of 
the following seven types of historical criticism appear in title, at least, in chap- 
ters of Companion to Shakespeare Studies. See Chapters I, II, III, V, VII, VIII, 
IX, X, XIII. 

28 “A Note on Modern Sceptical Criticism of Shakespeare,” N&Q, Vol. 193, 
No. 23 (November 13, 1948), pp. 491-94. 
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this book is good historical criticism in the matter of source study ; 
and so also, for that matter, is Allardyce Nicoll’s chapter on King 
Lear in the 1927 Studies in Shakespeare (London, 1927). 

G. L. Kittredge used to point out that the Elizabethans believed in 
ghosts as we do in germs. Ghosts, he said, were all around, some of 
them back from the dead, some of them devils taking the form of the 
dead to lure men to hell. Hence the ghost in Hamlet may be a devil, 
and there is a doubt as to his validity all through the first half of the 
play, at least in the mind of the audience, even though Hamlet himself 
refers to it only a few times. Hamlet could not kill the King before an 
Elizabethan audience till the doubt in the ghost was completely re- 
solved, and then he was caught in another web, as will be pointed out 
later with Kittredge’s help. So it is knowledge of the beliefs of Shake- 
speare’s age that leads to a better understanding of Hamlet’s prob- 
lems in the play. And the same method can be applied to other plays. 

E. M. W. Tillyard’s recent book Shakespeare’s History Plays 
(New York, 1946) is a basic contribution to knowledge of Shake- 
speare’s historical ideas and his embodiment of those ideas in his his- 
torical sequences. Whereas formerly the modern impressionistic critic 
might announce that Shakespeare was preaching chaos in these plays, 
it is impossible to reach such a conclusion after reading Mr. Tillyard’s 
historical study of their basic insistence on order out of chaos. And no 
longer is it acceptable to cast too many slurs at such plays as the 
Henry VI group—or Richard III. The aesthetic status of this whole 
group of historical plays has been thus elevated by Mr. Tillyard’s his- 
torical study of the Elizabethan ideas of history upon which Shake- 
speare naturally based them.”* 

For the biographical point of view there is Leslie Hotson again, 
with his Shakespeare Versus Shallow (Boston, 1931), wherein a bet- 
ter understanding is given of the Merry Wives of Windsor from a 
historical point of view. Or, if William Gardiner seems too far-fetched 
an original for Shallow, read Mr. Hotson’s whole essay in the Se- 
wanee Review (for April-June, 1941°°), from which I quoted above, 
for evidence on the errors of modern critics in approaching the known 
facts of Shakespeare’s life. No longer should Frank Harris be accept- 
able, or the so-called Dowdenian mood-periods of Shakespeare’s 
career. 

For the occasional value of the stage history of the plays I refer to 
“The Stage History of Hamlet,” not as written by the late Harold 
Child™ but as written by a graduate student, Edward T. Gibson, for 
a Wayne University degree. For it can be used to throw light on 
modern criticism of the character of Hamlet. Mr. Stoll pointed out 


29 After reading this book, one will no longer be inclined to follow Miss 
Winstanley’s historical allegories. See Ebisch and Schiicking for her books. 
80“ *Not of an Age’—Shakespeare,” Sewanee Review, XLIX (April-June, 
1941), 193-210. 
31 New Cambridge Shakespeare (New York, 1934), pp. Ixix-xcvii. 
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vigorously in his monograph on the play** that no one before the 
period of Henry Mackenzie and William Richardson ever thought of 
Hamlet as a thought-sick sentimental hero—that this mure or less 
modern Hamlet came in with sentimentalism itself at the end of the 
eighteenth century. No one has ever taken much exception to this idea 
of Mr. Stoll’s, so far as I know,** barring Mr. Gibson, who has 
pointed out rather conclusively, I think, that Robert Wilks played a 
semi-sentimental Hamlet in the early eighteenth century. And the sub- 
sequent fluctuation of Hamlet’s virility over a period of two centuries 
is pretty closely followed in Mr. Gibson’s thesis. For example, though 
Betterton had maintained a vigorous Hamlet, Wilks, except for lung 
power, made him “tender, reflective” ;** Garrick emphasized Hamlet’s 
virility again, but Henderson and Kemble sentimentalized him. So did 
Kean, Forrest, and Macready in the nineteenth century. Fechter and 
Barrett went back to the heroic tradition. In the twentieth century 
Forbes-Robertson dropped it, but John Barrymore followed it (and 
so has Olivier). Now whether or not one believes in an active or 
philosophical Hamlet, the stage history of the play is a very inter- 
esting commentary on the tendency of each age to re-create a stage 
character in its own image. And that is why mere theatrical criticism 
has been rejected rather generally. It is a reflection of a specific period, 
subsequent to Shakespeare’s period ; hence it may have no value at all 
as historical criticism of the Shakespearean play, whereas it may have 
some value as purely aesthetic appreciation of certain current actors’ 
interpretations of that play. Another graduate student proved quite 
as conclusively that the acting of Shylock corresponded century by 
century to the sociological attitude toward Jews at each particular 
period.** This in itself is a type of historical criticism, but the indi- 
vidual interpretation of Shylock within one period may not be his- 
torical interpretation at all—in fact, it is generally quite the opposite. 
So much, then, for the sporadic value of stage history, another type of 
historical criticism, but a minor one, certainly. 


82 Hamlet, Research Publications of the University of Minnesota, VIII, No. 
5, Studies in Language and Literature, No. 7 (1919), p. 8. Paul S. Conklin’s 
History of ‘Hamlet’ Criticism (New York, 1947) seems to follow Mr. Stoll. 

88 A. M. Sampley made a rather feeble attempt to refute this idea of Stoll’s 
in the Shakespeare Association Bulletin, XVII (July, 1942), 138, with reference 
to critics, not actors. But he misnamed the author of the 1736 piece and also 
misread the piece: the blame is put on Shakespeare, not Hamlet (see p. 27 of 
the 1864 reprint). Mr. Sampley also forgot to look at page 40. 

34 E. T. Gibson, The Stage History of ‘Hamlet, 1601-1895, unpublished thesis, 
Wayne University, 1937, p. 17. 

P. S. Conklin’s History of ‘Hamlet’ Criticism, pp. 35 ff., does not essentially 
deny Mr. Gibson’s development here. Conklin’s best chapter, however, is his 
first: “The Seventeenth Century Hamlet.” 

A. S. Downer, in “Nature to Advantage Dressed,” PMLA, LVIII (1943), 
1003, has emphasized only Wilks’s violence of manner. 

35 Judith L. Slobin, A History of English Criticism of Shylock, 1709-1935, 
unpublished thesis, Wayne University, 1937. Modern dramatic criticism by 
Granville-Barker, Desmond MacCarthy, James Agate, and Gordon Crosse is 
eminently sane. 
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The seventh and last type, i.e., comparative study, is the most com- 
plicated and the most intellectual. It involves a comprehensive study 
of the dramatic technique of many dramatists in Shakespeare’s period, 
including all the plays of Shakespeare himself, to determine Eliza- 
bethan dramatic conventions that governed Shakespeare’s technique 
in his own dramaturgy. The chief modern exponent of this type of 
criticism is E. E. Stoll, but, as will be indicated below, it goes back in 
some phases to the eighteenth century itself. Its application to Shake- 
speare may be very valuable in clearing up the consistency—or pos- 
sible inconsistency—of a Shakespearean character, as was done by 
Mr. Stoll in his most spectacular early achievement, his discussion of 
Othello.** For once you grant this critic’s contention that Othello is 
a psychological curiosity in that famous third scene of Act III,*" you 
will be compelled to fall back on Mr. Stoll’s resolution of that peculiar 
psychology by his discovery of the Elizabethan dramatic convention 
of the calumniator credited, which Shakespeare used not only in this 
play but also in Cymbeline, Much Ado About Nothing, and, to some 
extent, Winter’s Tale. Mr. Stoll is really the rather sentimental skeptic 
in action, overthrowing his own skepticism by his historical knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare’s dramaturgy (Othello is saved from modern 
psychological inconsistency by an Elizabethan convention), but per- 
haps you never worried about him anyway. What about the two Fal- 
staffs, then, the two Hamlets, the two Edmunds, the two Olivias, the 
two Cleopatras, etc.? Perhaps Professor Schiicking’s comparative 
study of Elizabethan soliloquies** and characters’ comments on each 
other will help throw some light on the above questions. Or maybe 
some readers are not worried by such things at all. In such a case, let 
us turn to the precise history of historical criticism. 


Ill 


In the matter of the history of historical criticism**® of Shakespeare, 
the late Karl Young must be led to the fore as probably the original 
historian of the type, from at least one point of view. In his study, 
“Samuel Johnson on Shakespeare: One Aspect,”*® he traced the his- 
tory of one form of historical criticism of Shakespeare back to its 
origin in the seventeenth century. This was his contribution toward 


86 See note 8. 

’7 Rufus Putney, “What ‘Praise to Give’? Jonson vs. Stoll,” PQ, XXIII 
(1944), 307-19, refuses to accept Stoll’s contention ; and see also Brents Stirling, 
“Psychology in Othello,” Shakespeare Association Bulletin, XIX (July, 1944), 
135-43. 

38 Karl Young’s review of Schiicking, PQ, I (1922), 228-34. 

39 For general histories of the historical method, see O. Wilde (dubious 
authorship), Rise of Historical Criticism (Hartford, Conn., 1905), and G. M. 
Miller, Historical Point of View in English Literary Criticism (Heidelberg, 
1913). I disagree with Mr. Stoll’s remark in PQ, XXIV (October, 1945), 291, 
about the 1736 pamphlet “as the beginning of historical Shakespeare criticism.” 

40 Karl Young, in University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, No. 18 (1923), pp. 146-226. 
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a genetic study of Johnson’s interest in the sources of Shakespeare. 
He made no claim that Johnson directly studied these predecessors ; 
he merely pointed out that this particular study of Shakespeare ex- 
isted before Johnson and that Johnson represented something of a 
culmination of such critics as Dryden, Langbaine, Rymer, Rowe, 
Gildon, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton, Upton, P. Whalley, 
and finally and especially Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, Johnson’s pro- 
tegée. It is a long and impressive list and indicative of Mr. Young’s 
intensive scholarship in this field over twenty years ago, but there are 
other forms of historical study of Shakespeare, and many of them also 
preceded Johnson. 


In The Genesis of Shakespeare Idolatry (Chapel Hill, 1931) I once 
traced six types of historical criticism of Shakespeare from Johnson 
to the close of the century: (1) the study of Shakespeare’s language, 
(2) his sources, (3) his biography, (4) Shakespeare and British 
history, (5) comparative aspects of his Elizabethan dramaturgy, and 
(6) the influence of his period. To these might well be added the 
stage history of the plays, which often reveals, however, only the 
critical approach of each period historically. Let us glance at the 
background of all these types before Johnson. John Upton, writing 
in 1746, issued the call for such a study: 


’Twere well therefore if a careful and critical reader would first form to 
himself some plan, when he enters upon an author deserving a stricter inquiry: 
if he would consider that originals have a manner allways [sic] peculiar to 
themselves; and not only a manner, but a language: if he would compare one 
passage with another; for such authors are the best interpreters of their own 
meaning : and would reflect, not only what allowances may be given for obsolete 
modes of speech but what a venerable cast this alone often gives a writer. I omit 
the previous knowledge in ancient customs and manners, in grammar and con- 
struction ; the knowledge of these is presupposed. . . .*1 


And Mr. Kittredge in 1916, 170 years later, echoed him: 


If we would interpret Shakspere,—whether as actors, or as public critics, or 
merely for our private enlightenment and behoof,—we must comprehend his 
media of expression: which were, first, dramatic; and second, Elizabethan. And 
the second medium, the Elizabethan, includes two elements, the times and the 
language. . . .*? 


Dryden himself often showed knowledge of Shakespeare’s age.** 
Rowe led the eighteenth century into the field and was followed by 
Gildon, Fenton, Addison, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, and especially 


41 John Upton, Critical Observations on Shakespeare (London, 1746), p. 155. 
For many of the following references to the early eighteenth century, I am 
indebted to Wayne University theses by Mrs. Mary V. Fitzpatrick, Miss Marcia 
Maslen, and Ben Meckler. 

42G. L. Kittredge, Shakspere (Cambridge, Mass., 1916), pp. 23-24. See also 
pp. 19, 20, 22, 29. 

43 From the preface to The State of Innocence and Fall of Man (1677), in 
Shakespeare Allusion Book (Oxford, 1930), II, 177. 
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Upton.** Johnson’s dedication to Mrs. Lennox’s Shakespeare Illus- 
trated shows the eighteenth century’s condescending attitude toward 
the Elizabethans**—to which Upton was the one exception. 

The same sort of development could be shown for the language, 
Shakespeare and British history, biography, comparative study, and 
stage history, using practically the same men each time; compare, 
again, Mr. Young’s list for the study of sources. The editors and 
Edwards, Heath, and Grey*’ would be added to the language discus- 
sion; Morris and Whalley** to the comparative study; Steele, Ricco- 
boni, Garrick, Chetwood** to the theatrical study; and perhaps 
Colman and Grey® should be appended to Mr. Young’s source list 
above.** 

If one adds the chapter on historical criticism in The Genesis for 
the late eighteenth century (1766-99), one sees at a glance that it is 
to the eighteenth century that we owe a great deal for the background 
of our own historical interest in Shakespeare. We of course have 
carried these major forms of historical criticism much further, espe- 
cially in biographical, medieval, and comparative study, but the 
eighteenth century gave us our start. What Mr. Young has said 
about the natural transition from Johnson to modern skeptical criti- 
cism™ holds true also of historical criticism. 

In the nineteenth century historical criticism of Shakespeare is 


44 Rowe, in D. Nichol Smith, ed., 18th Century Essays on Shakespeare (Glas 
gow, 1903), p. 13. 

C. Gildon, An Essay on the Art, Rise and Progress of the Stage (London, 
1710), pp. iv-v. 

Elijah Fenton, Epistle to Mr. Southerne (1711), quoted in H. S. Robinson, 
English Shakespearian Criticism in the 18th Century (New York, 1932), p. 50. 

Addison, in Spectator (1711), No. 61. 

Pope, Preface (1725), in D. Nichol Smith, op. cit., p. 49. 

Theobald, Shakespeare Restored SR pp. 53 ff., and his Preface (1733), 
quoted in D. Nichol Smith, op. cit., 

Hanmer, Preface (1744), in D. ‘Nichol Smith, op. cit., pp. 93-94. 

Upton, Critical Observations on Shakespeare, pp. 13- 16. 

45 Shakespeare Illustrated (London, 1753-4), I, viii-ix. 

48 See note 44. 

47 T. Edwards, A Supplement to Mr. Warburton’s Edition (1747). 

Z. Grey, Remarks on a Late Edition (1748); A Free and Familiar Letter to 
...Rev. Wm. Warburton (1750) ; Critical, Historical and Explanatory Notes 
on wy (1752). 

B. Heath, A Revisal of Shakespear's Text (1765). 

48C. Morris, An Essay towards fixing .. . Sir John Falstaff (1744). 

P. Whalley, Enquiry into the Learning of ‘Shakespeare (1748). 

49 Steele, Tatler, Nos. 35, 53, 68, 167, 188. 

i Riccoboni, An Historical and Critical Account of the Theaters in Europe 
(1741). 

D. Garrick’s stage productions and alterations of Shakespeare. 

W. R. Chetwood, A General History of the Stage (1749). 

50 G. Colman, “Critica! Reflections on the Old English Dramatic Writers” 
(1761), in Prose on Several Occasions (1787). 

Z. Grey, Critical, Historical and Explanatory Notes on Shakespeare (1752) 

51 See also the pre-1765 material in footnotes throughout my Chapter XIII on 
“Historical Criticism in the Late Eighteenth Century,” Genesis of Shakespeare 
Idolatry, notes 2, 21, 53, 83, 98. 

52 His review of Schiicking, PQ, I (1922), 228. 
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not so prominent, especially among the major critics, but it still 
appears in the work of C. Dibdin (stage history, 1800), Gilchrist 
(comparative, 1808), Malone (source of Tempest, 1808-9), Luders 
(British history, 1813), Chalmers (source of Tempest, 1815), Drake 
(Shakespeare’s life, sources, and period, 1817, 1828), Skottowe 
(Shakespeare’s life and sources, 1824), Spalding (comparative and 
sources, 1833, 1840), Courtenay (sources, 1840), A. W. Ward 
(theatrical, 1875), R. G. White (period and sources, 1885, and he 
was anti-Gervinus and Ulrici), J. Corbin (Shakespeare’s period, 
1895), F. Boas (Shakespeare’s period, 1896), S. Lee (sources and 
biography, 1898) .** 

In the periodicals of the nineteenth century also there is occasional 
historical criticism of Shakespeare, some of which is startling against 
the flaming, romantic background of the major critics. Shakespeare’s 
age was discussed in the Edinburgh Review in 1811 (XVIII, 285) 
and the Foreign Quarterly Review in 1828 (II, 346) ; his sources in 
the Gentleman's Magazine in 1801 (LXXI1, 610-13), the European 
Magazine in 1815 (LXVII, 313-17), and the Retrospective Review 
in 1822 (V, 9-18) ;** the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1880 (XXV, 
737) tried to assign Shakespeare’s debt to his predecessors for his 
style and in 1895 (LV, 571-84) to analyze the Italian influence on 
his work. In 1807 the British Critic (X XIX, 38-39) also discussed 
his language. Comparative study appeared in the eight essays on 
Elizabethan dramatists in the Edinburgh Magazine in 1818 (III) and 
1821 (VIII). Biographical material was printed in the Monthly 
Review in 1819 and 1820, and in Blackwood’s in 1828 (XXIV, 
570-83). Another type of historical criticism appeared in both 


58 C, Dibdin, A Complete History of the Stage (1800). 
“oe Examination of Ben Jonson’s Enmity Toward Shakspeare 
( ; 
E. Malone, An Account of Shakspeare’s ‘Tempest’ (1808-09). 
s. — An Essay on the Character of Henry V When Prince of Wales 
a 
G. Chalmers, Another Account of Shakspeare’s ‘Tempest’ (1815). 
= Shakespeare and His Times (1817); Memorials of Shakespeare 
( : 
For Lamb, Coleridge, and Hazlitt, see pp. 223-25 of my Genesis of Shake- 
speare Idolatry. 
A. Skottowe, Life of Shakspeare (1824), I, 18, 252, 257, 299, 350; II, 43. 
(With thanks to Miss Doris Johnston.) 
W. Spalding, Letter on Shakespeare’s Authorship of ‘The Two Noble Kins- 
men’ (1833). 
ae” Courtenay, Commentaries on the Historical Plays of Shakespeare 
( . 
A. W. Ward, History of English Dramatic Art (1875). 
R. G. White, Studies in Shakespeare (1885). 
J. Corbin, The Elizabethan Hamlet (1895). 
F. Boas, Shakespeare and His tae A 1896). 
S. Lee, Life of William Shakespeare (1898 
54 See also VII (1823), 108 n. and 225 n 
565 1. XXXIX (1819), 358-62; XCIII (1820), 61-63. 
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Blackwood’s® and the Monthly Review," which indulged in theatrical 
criticism at a time when Lamb’s point of view was rife. Later on in 
the century (1899) the Gentleman’s Magazine (LXIII, 280) studied 
the origin of the names Shakespeare used for his characters, and in 
1846 Blackwood’s (LIX, 534-42) elaborated on Shakespeare’s posi- 
tion in the history of the British stage."* And these are only selected 
references.*® The interest of the periodicals lay largely in biography 
and sources. 

In the twentieth century historical criticism has branched out 
tremendously in all directions. Probably it is the most important and 
most prolific type of Shakespearean study today. Obviously, no at- 
tempt will be made to summarize it completely; only a few names 
will be given under each of the seven forms” listed above in order to 
start the curious reader on his way toward looking up more names. 

In the field of source study some of the most important contribu- 
tions have come from C. M. Lewis, M. W. MacCallum, J. M. Robert- 
son, Allardyce Nicoll, and to some extent E. E. Stoll and Selma 
Guttman." Distinctly related to this field of historical study would be 
H. B. Charlton’s Shakespearean Comedy (New York, 1938), W. W. 
Lawrence’s Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies (New York, 1931), 
and J. Dover Wilson’s The Fortunes of Falstaff (New York, 1944)* 
—all books dealing with the medieval background of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Then, moving to Shakespeare’s own period, one should consult 
such studies as F. E. Schelling’s Elizabethan Drama (New York, 
1908), and G. B. Harrison’s several recent books on the age of 
Elizabeth ;**° books on Shakespeare’s audience by A. Harbage and 
A. C. Sprague ;** T. W. Baldwin’s study of Shakespeare’s actors 
in the plays ;** John C. Adam’s book on The Globe Playhouse, W. J. 
Lawrence’s stage ‘studies, together with E. K. Chambers’ William 
Shakespeare (London, 1930), G. L. Kittredge in the new Ginn texts, 

- S8TIT (1818), 605-09, reviewing Lamb. 

57 XC (1819), 256-57. See also Chalmers (1826 edition of Works) and Skot- 
towe on the history of the theater. 

58 Cf. also note 56. 

5° For which I am indebted to Wayne University theses by Miss Ruth Law- 
rence and Miss Berta Sturman. 

6° Shakespeare’s language is obviously omitted. 

61 C. M. Lewis, The Genesis of ‘Hamlet’ (New York, 1907); see aiso J. C. 
Collins, Studies in Shakespeare (London, 1904). 

M. W. MacCallum, Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and Their Background 
(London, 1910). 

M. Robertson, The Problem of Hamlet (London, 1919). 

A. Nicoll, Studies in Shakespeare (London, 1927), especially the chapter on 
King Lear. 

E. E. Stoll’s Hamlet monograph especially; see note 32. 

S. Guttman, Foreign Sources of Shakespeare's Works (New York, 1947). 

62 Cf. also Alwin Thaler, Shakespeare and Sir Philip Sidney (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1947). 

63 For the books of G. B. Harrison, see Ebisch and Schiicking. 

64 Also R. Bridges, in ibid. (Oxford, 1931), p. 102. 


66 T. W. Baldwin, Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Com- 
pany (Princeton, 1927). 
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and C. W. Wallace ;** topical studies, like those of G. B. Harrison in 
the TLS for November 13 and 20, 1920, T. W. Baldwin’s William 
Shakespeare Adapts a Hanging (Princeton, 1931), O. J. Campbell's 
Shakespeare's Satire (Oxford, 1943), perhaps Edith Rickert’s arti- 
cle on Midsummer Night’s Dream, but not Lilian Winstanley’s 
books ;** Mr. Stoll himself moves also into this field of period study 
in his work on Hamlet, Shylock,® and the ghosts ;*° and see Hardin 
Craig’s An Interpretation of Shakespeare (New York, 1948). Stage 
conventions themselves appear in M. C. Bradbrook,”* E. E. Stoll,” 
and L. L. Schiicking.** This all essentially involves comparative 
study. The best theatrical study of Shakespeare’s plays from the 
Elizabethan point of view appears in the late Mr. Granville-Barker’s 
famous Prefaces,"* wherein the distinguished English critic shows 
brilliantly how the plays should be acted by Elizabethan standards 
and with reference to the Elizabethan triple stage."* J. Isaacs’ ex- 
cellent essay “Shakespeare as Man of the Theater” (1927)** pursues 
this same line of development, and O. J. Campbell’s ‘Comicall Satyre’ 
and Shakespeare’s ‘Troilus and Cressida’ (San Marino, Calif., 1938) 
shows Shakespeare writing a particular type of drama for his own 
period. The best recent study of Shakespeare and British history, from 
the Elizabethan point of view, is E. M. W. Tillyard’s Shakespeare's 
History Plays (New York, 1946), though John Palmer has also 
done a book on Shakespeare’s Political Characters (New York, 
1945)."* The Elizabethan world picture has been done best by the 
students of Elizabethan psychology itself, and these deserve a separate 
paragraph by themselves.”* 

66 For the studies of C. W. Wallace, see Ebisch and Schiicking. 

67 Edith Rickert, “Political Propaganda and Satire in Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” MP, XXI (1923), 53-89, 133-55. 

88 See note 29 above. 

89 FE. E. Stoll, “Shylock,” JEGP, X (1911), 236-79, and later in Shakespeare 
Studies (New York, 1927). 

70 E. E. Stoll, “The Objectivity of the Ghosts in Shakspere,” PMLA, XXII 
(1907), 201-33. 

71M. C. Bradbrook, Elizabethan Stage Conventions (Cambridge, 1932). 

72 E. E. Stoll, “Falstaff,” originally in MP, XII (1914), 197-240; and the 
Othello monograph (see note 8 above). 

*8 For Karl Young's review of his important book, see PQ, I (1922), 228-34. 

74 See Ebisch and Schiicking for first two series. Latest are Hamlet, 3rd series 
(1937) ; Othello, 4th series (1945) ; and Coriolanus, Sth series (1948). See also 
his chapter on “Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art,” Companion to Shakespeare 
Studies, pp. 45-87. The Princeton University Press started to republish these 
Prefaces in —: in 1 

75 See G. P. Baker, Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist (New York, 
1907) ; B. Matthews, Shakespeare as a Playwright (New York, 1913). 

76 See Miss Bradby’s W. C. text (Oxford, 1936), pp. 292-326, from Shake 
speare and the Theater (London, 1927), by members of the Shakespeare As 
sociation. 

77 But see also Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare's Histories (San Marino, 
Calif., 1947). 

78 And see also a minor piece by Robert Speaight, Shakespeare and Politics 
(London: Royal Society of Literature, 1946). 


79 For the following paragraph, I am greatly indebted to the Wayne Uni- 
versity thesis by Miss Alma Pearse. 
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This is a particularly American modern development—this histori- 
cal study of Shakespeare’s plays (especially his characters) in the light 
of the poet’s own Elizabethan thought and psychology. It is a study 
which properly began with the German Loening in 1895 and the 
Englishman Dowden in 1907 but was soon taken over in 1924 by a 
whole series of Americans led by Murray W. Bundy, Hardin Craig, 
Ruth Anderson, Lily B. Campbell, Carroll Camden, Don C. Allen, 
Lawrence Babb, J. W. Draper, and Theodore Spencer. More recently 
the Englishman, E. M. W. Tillyard, has projected himself clearly 
into the picture with his latest books.*® Both Spencer and Tillyard 
have devoted themselves largely to the study of the whole Elizabethan 
world picture, with Shakespeare’s particular reference to it. It is all 
a very intricate and complex type of criticism, this interpretation of 
Shakespeare in terms of Elizabethan psychology and thought, but a 
valid one from the historical point of view, and our American scholars 
deserve considerable credit for developing it.** 

The only form of historical study left now is biographical study, 
and the sanest and most spectacular application of that to Shakespeare 
has been done by J. L. Hotson.** The problem in this method of study 
is to throw more light, if possible, on Shakespeare’s plays by reference 
to biographical facts available, and here Mr. Hotson excels.** The 
documents themselves have been supplied by B. Roland Lewis," and 


8° For the texts of the following critics, see, in general, Ebisch and Schiicking. 

Richard Loening, * ‘Uber die physiologischen Grundlagen der Shakespear’schen 
Psychologie,” Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XXXI (1895), 1-37. 

Edward Dowden, “Elizabethan Psychology,” Atlantic Monthly, C (1907), 


— 
W. Bundy, “Shakespeare and Elizabethan Psychology,” JEGP, XXIII 
(1924). 516-49. 
raig, three articles in PQ, IV (April, 1925), 97-109; IV (October, 
1925), 289- 501 : VII (1928), 321-33; and The Enchanted Glass (Oxford, 1936). 
Ruth Anderson, Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespeare's Plays (lowa 
City, 1927). 
Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes, Slaves of Passion (Cam- 
bridge, 1930). 
C. Camden, “Astrology in Shakespeare’s Day,” Isis, XIX (1933), 26-73; see 
also PQ, VIII (1929), 69-78, and MLN, XLIV (1929), 430-35. 
D. C. Allen, “The Degeneration of Man and Renaissance Pessimism,” SP, 
XXXV (1928), 202-27. 
L. Babb, “The Psychological Conception of Love in Elizabethan and Early 
Stuart Drama,” PMLA, LVI (1941), 1020-35. 
T. Spencer, Shakespeare and the Nature of Man (New York, 1942). 
J. W. Draper, The Humors and Shakespeare's Characters (Durham, N.C., 
1945). 
E. M. W. Tillyard, Elizabethan World Picture (New York, 1944); Shake- 
speare’s History Plays (New York, 1946) ; and see note 87. 
$1 But it must not be carried too far. See Louise C. T. Forest, “A Caveat for 
Critics,” PMLA, LXI (1946), 651-72. 
82J. L. Hotson, Shakespeare Versus Shallow (Boston, 1931), and “Shake- 
speare,” Sewanee Review, XLIX (April-June, 1941), 193-210. 
88 Frank Harris, The Man Shakespeare (New York, 1909), is now generally 
rejected. 
®4B. Roland Lewis, Shakespeare Documents (Stanford, Calif., 1941). 
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other strong biographical studies of more purely research nature 
have been made by Sir Sidney Lee, C. W. Wallace, J. Q. Adams, 
J. W. Gray, C. C. Stopes, E. K. Chambers, J. S. Smart, A. K. Gray, 
E. I. Fripp, G. A. Plimpton, and most recently T. W. Baldwin.** 
This latter scholar harks back to the seventeenth-eighteenth century 
problem of Shakespeare’s learning, once supposedly settled by Richard 
Farmer in 1767. But recently there has been a good deal of interest 
resurrected in Shakespeare’s classical knowledge,** and certainly Mr. 
Baldwin has shown that the subject can still demand protracted 
treatment. One feels that the discussion must stop right here. 

The future development of historical study of Shakespeare is a 
matter of pure speculation. Most recent study has concerned his stage 
and audience, his medieval background, and his biography.** These 
trends are, of course, subject to change at any moment. Probably 
more should be done in the field of purely comparative study, in the 
wake of Schiicking and Stoll, but this is the most intensive type of 
all and requires a lifetime of devotion, as Mr. Stoll has ably ex- 
emplified. 


Wayne University 


‘8 For the texts of these critics, see Jaggard, Ebisch and Schiicking, and more 
recently the January and April issues of the SAB, especially for the year 1933. 
86 For correspondence on Shakespeare’s Greek, see TLS, February 23, March 
9, and April 27, 1946. And see E. M. W. Tillyard’s Shakespeare's ‘History 
Plays, pp. 141, 151, 161, 298, 321. 
87 Recent historical criticism appears in the following books: 
L. Babb, Elizabethan Malady (East Lansing, Mich., 1951). 
M. C. Bradbrook, Shakespeare and Elizabethan Poetry (London, 1951). 
H. B. Charlton, Shakespearian Tragedy (Cambridge, 1948). 
J. W. Draper, The ‘Twelfth Nigh? of Shakespeare's Audience (Stanford, 
Calif., 1950). 
H. Fluchére, Shakespeare, dramaturge élisabéthain La 1948). 
C. W. Hodges, Shakespeare and the Players (London, 1 
. J. Holzknecht, Backgrounds of Shakespeare's Plays (New "York, 1950). 
. Hotson, Shakespeare’s Sonnets Dated (New York, 1949). 
. L. Joseph, Elizabethan Acting (Oxford, 1951). 
. M. Parrott, Shakespearean Comedy (Oxford, 1950). 
. C. Pettet, Shakespeare and the Romance Tradition (London, 1950). 
. W. Scott-Giles, Shakespeare’s Heraldry (London, 1950). 
. Stirling, The Populace in Shakespeare (New York, 1949). 
W. H. Thomson, Shakespeare’s Characters: A Historical Dictionary (Man- 
chester, 1951). 
E. M. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare’s Problem Plays (Toronto, 1949). 
Alice Venezky, Pageantry on the Shakespearean Stage (London, 1951). 
R. Watkins, On Producing Shakespeare (London, 1950). 
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A CHAUCER ALLUSION IN JONSON’S 
BARTHOLOMEW FAIR 


By W. J. Ottve 


In The Magnetic Lady Jonson has an allusion to Chaucer’s Doctor 
of Physic which has been recognized by Birck,’ Spurgeon,’ and the 
various editors of Jonson’s works. The lines are: 


Where there are meanes, and Doctors, learned men, 
And their Apothecaries, who are not now 
(As Chawcer sayes) their friendship to begin.® 


Recalled, of course, are Chaucer’s lines: 


For ech of hem made oother for to wynne— 
Hir frendshipe nas nat newe to begynne. 


None of the editors of Jonson and neither of the scholars named above 
has noted that exactly the same allusion occurs in Bartholomew 
Fair.* Ursula, Nightingale, and Edgeworth, rogues all, are rehearsing 
procedure for taking purses and meeting again at night in Ursula’s 
booth to share the spoils. Like Chaucer’s physician and apothecary, 
they have an understanding of old, not now beginning, and so direc- 
tions can be brief. Ursula says: 


Enough, talke no more on’t: your friendship (Masters) is not now to beginne. 
Drinke your draught of Indenture, your sup of Couenant, and away... . 


That the allusion has been so generally ignored is the more surprising 
because there is in Bartholomew Fair another Chaucer allusion, to 
“Adam Scriuener,’* which is always recognized. 

Each editor in the Yale Studies in English series comments on the 
passage in the play with which he is concerned. Alden® finds it neces- 
sary to explain the passage in Bartholomew Fair in terms that might 
well apply to Chaucer’s doctor (“That is, they had worked together 


before”) but sees no connection with Chaucer or with the passage in 


1 Paul Birck, Literarische Anspielungen in den Werken Ben Jonson's (Strass- 
burg, 1908), p. 19. 

2 Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and 
Allusion, 1357-1900 (Cambridge, 1925), I, 204. 

8 The Magnetic Lady, III, [i]v. Jonson, Works, ed. C. H. Herford and Percy 
and Evelyn Simpson (Oxford, 1925—), VI, 554. Italics mine. 

*II, iv (Herford-Simpson, VI, 48-49). It is recognized by O. Ballman, 
“Chaucers Einfluss auf das englische Drama,” Anglia, XXV (1902), 21; but 
having been so universally ignored since (probably because Spurgeon omitted 
it), it deserves additional notice. The allusion is noted in Volume 10 (p. 192) 
of the Herford-Simpson edition, which came from the press while this article 
awaited publication in the editor’s office. 

SIV, iv (Herford-Simpson, VI, 101) ; Spurgeon, of. cit., I, 189. 

6 Bartholomew Fair, by Ben Jonson, edited by Carroll Storrs Alden, Yale 
Studies in English, No. XXV (New York, 1904), p. 175. 
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The Magnetic Lady. Similarly, in editing The Magnetic Lady Peck’ 
sees no connection with the passage in Bartholomew Fair, but ob- 
serves: “now in line 23 should read new, since Jonson is quoting 
Chaucer. As the folio edition of Chaucer (1602) has the form new, 
the mistake must have been made by the printers of the first edition 
of this play.”* That such a misprint should occur in two printings of 
the same allusion in different plays eighteen years apart is hardly 
credible. I think there can be little doubt that Jonson, whose extensive 
antiquarian and scholarly interest in Chaucer and his language is well 
known,® is emending Chaucer. “New to begin” is apparently unidio- 
matic seventeenth-century English, and Jonson substitutes the more 
intelligible, and what he probably considered the more correct, read- 
ing. Some confirmation of this assumption can be seen in Urry’s 
edition of 1721, where both words are used: “Their friendship n’as 
not new, now to beginne.” 


Louisiana State University 








* The Magnetic Lady or Humors Reconciled, by Ben Jonson, edited by 
~~ W. Peck, Yale Studies in English, No. XLVII (New York, 1914), 
p. 170. 

8 Jonson’s copy of this edition, which the Folger Shakespeare Library kindly 
permitted me to examine, has his handwritten corrections of the text, but 
unfortunately—except for one additional correction, one intriguing cross refer- 
ence to a missing folio, underlinings and various marginal symbols—these 
represent only a careful interpolation of the list of corrections at the end of the 
volume, and so are not really Jonson’s own corrections. 

® Spurgeon (op. cit., I, 218, and III, 70) notes that in his grammar Jonson 
chooses twenty-five passages from Chaucer, “well of English undefiled,” to 
illustrate English syntax. William Wotton indeed deplores the “Fault, when he 
treats of English Syntax, where he generally appeals to Chaucer. .. .” Jesse F. 
Bradley and J. Q. Adams, Jonson Allusion-Book (New Haven, 1922), p. 443. 





SMOLLETT AND THE TRANSLATION OF 
THE DON QUIXOTE 


By Francesco Corpasco 


In December, 1754, Smollett wrote to his good friend Dr. Macau- 
lay : “Nay, I am put to very great straits for present subsistence, as I 
have done nothing all the last summer but worked upon Don Quixotte, 
for which I was paid five years ago.”* Smollett’s translation appeared 
in 1755? and was dedicated to Don Ricardo Wall, Spanish ambassador 
in London from 1748 to 1752.* The translation had evidently been 
contemplated by Smollett as a convenient stop-gap to his ever-recur- 
rent financial distress. There is the possibility that Smollett was asked 
to undertake the translation by the successful bookseller Andrew 
Millar ; of this, however, there can be no certainty. The fact remains 
that Smollett did use the translation as a kind of collateral, and, 
although the work did not appear until 1755, he admits payment for 
it five years in advance. When the translation did appear, Millar’s 
name headed the list of booksellers on the title page. If Smollett did 
undertake the translation at the suggestion of Millar, the suggestion 
was made in 1749, and that year was a fortunate one for the Scotsman 
in that it saw the publication of his translation of the Gil Blas* which 
had been most favorably received.* 

Smollett’s translation of the Don Quixote did not prove as popular 
as his Gil Blas, but a second corrected edition was issued in 1761, and 
periodically, it was issued until as late as 1851.* The nature of this 
translation has never been completely investigated.’ Opinion of a most 

1 Letters of Tobias Smollett, ed. Edward S. Noyes (Cambridge, Mass., 1926), 
No. 20, p. 32. See also the writer’s Letters of Tobias G. Smollett: A Supple 
ment to the Noyes Collection (Madrid, 1950). 

2 London. 

’ See DNB for Wall; a further compliment to Wall appears in the History 
of England (ed. 1760), XII, 86. See further Coleccion documentos Hist. Espaia, 
XCIII (Madrid, 1889). 

¢ London, 1749. 

5 For the Gil Blas see F. Cordasco, Ensayo sobre las obras de Smollett y la 
Gil Blas de Lesage (Salamanca, 1944), Chap. II, “La Translacién de Gil Blas” ; 
E. Joliat, Smollett et la France (Paris, 1935), pp. 59-66. It is significant to 
note that the publisher of the Gil Blas was Osborne, the friend and associate of 
Millar. Pertinent information from the writer’s Salamanca dissertation is easily 
accessible in his paper, “Smollett and the Translation of the Gil Blas,” MLQ, X 
(1949), 68-71; see also his “Llorente and the Originality of the Gil Blas,” PQ, 
XXVI (1947), 206-18. 

® The edition of 1866 (London) is wrongly ascribed to Smollett. For editions 
of Smollett’s translation see R. U. Pane, English Translations from the Spanish 
(New Brunswick, N.J., 1944), pp. 69-70. If we exclude the 1866 edition which 
incorporates the text of Charles Jarvis’ translation (London, 1742), the last 
reissue is that of T. B. Peterson (Philadelphia, 1851). 

7 For critical notices of the translation see F. Cordasco, “Smollett and the 
Translation of the Don Quixote: A Critical Bibliography,” N&Q, Vol. 193 
(September 4, 1948), pp. 383-84. 
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variant temper has been registered; the translation has been praised, 
and it has been bitterly attacked: on occasion, it has been denied 
Smollett, and even doubt raised of the Scotsman’s knowledge of 
Spanish. The purpose of this paper, in view of these contradictory 
estimates, will be (1) a review of the criticism of the translation, and 
(2) an evaluation of the translation itself. 


I 


In March, 1755, Smollett’s translation of the Don Quixote was pub- 
lished as The History of the Renowned Don Quixote, translated from 
the Spanish of Miguel De Cervantes Saavedra, to which is prefixed 
Some Account of the Author's Life; illustrated with Twenty-eight 
new Copperplates, designed by Hayman, and engraved by the best 
Artists. It was issued in two volumes (4to), and its price was £2, 10s. ; 
as has been noted, it was dedicated to Don Ricardo Wall. Smollett 
was most laudatory in his dedication : 


The permission I obtained to inscribe the following translation of Don 
Quixote to your Excellency, while you resided in this Capitol, affords me a 
double pleasure; as it not only gives me an opportunity of expressing that 
profound respect and veneration with which I contemplate your Excellency’s 
character; but also implies your approbation which cannot fail to influence the 
public in behalf of the performance. 


To the translation Smollett prefixed an account of the life of Cer- 
vantes® in which he “collected and related all the material circum- 
stances mentioned by history and tradition.’’® A brief note followed 
the Life of Cervantes in which Smollett set forth his aims as a 
translator : 


8 No information (save what will appear in this paper) is available on the 
relationship of Smollett and Wall. Wall (a delightful picture of whom appears 
in Walpole’s Correspondence) seems to have favored Smollett only with ac- 
quaintance of mollia tempora. When in 1762 Smollett urgently sought the 
“+; ee at Madrid, Wall offered no assistance. Noyes, ed., Letters, No. 59, 
p. 79. 

%], i-xxiv. All references are to the second corrected edition (London, 1761), 
since this represents the last text supervised by the translator. This edition is 
distinguished only by some deletions from the preface and some additional 
annotation. The text of the translation is unchanged. In a sixth corrected edition 
(London, 1793) some enterprising hack has added annotation and made serious 
changes in the text despite its continued issue under Smollett’s name (which 
by that time had wide fame), and another edition, abridged but without textual 
change, appeared in Halifax in 1839. 

10], xxix. This Life has, on at least one occasion, been cited as important 
biographic matter (Aubrey Bell, Cervantes [Norman, Okla., 1948]). However, 
it is without value and uses materials easily available to the writer in another 
Life. In his documentation Smollett most sparingly makes reference to three 
well-known works, no one of which, probably, he had ever seen. These are: 
(1) Nicolas Antonio, Biblioteca Hispana Nova (Rome, 1672); (2) Frey Diego 
Haedo, Topographia e historia general de Argel (Valladolid, 1612) ; (3) Tomas 
Tamayo de Vargas, Junta de Libros la mayor que Jamas ha visto Espagna 
(unpublished; compiled, 1624). These works are all frequently mentioned in 
the Vida de Cervantes of Gregorio Mayans y Siscar prefixed to the London 
edition of the original Don Quixote (Tonson, 1738) which Lord Carteret had 
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The translator's aim, in this undertaking, was to maintain that ludicrous 
solemnity and self-importance by which the inimitable Cervantes has distin- 
guished the character of Don Quixote, without raising him to the insipid rank 
of a dry philosopher, or debasing him to the melancholy circumstances and 
unentertaining caprice of an ordinary madman; and to preserve the native 
humour of Sancho Panza from degenerating into mere proverbial phlegm, or 
affected buffoonery. 

He has endeavoured to retain the spirit and ideas, without servilely adhering 
to the literal expression, of the original; from which, however, he has not so 
far deviated, as to destroy that formality of idiom, so peculiar to the Spaniards, 
and so essential to the character of the work. 

The satire and propriety of many allusions, which had been lost in the change 
of custom and lapse. of time, are restored in explanatory notes; and the whole 
is conducted with that care and circumspection, which ought to be exerted by 
every author, who, in attempting to improve upon a task already performed, 
subjects himself to the most invidious comparison." 


Two notices in this statement of aim are noteworthy: a promised 
rich glossary which would restore “the satire and propriety of many 
allusions, which had been lost in the change of custom and lapse of 
time” ; and the translator’s acknowledgment that earlier English ver- 
sions would subject his to “the most invidious comparison.” Of the 
promised glossary, nothing, truly, is realized; the documentation is 
most meagre, and much of it seems suggested by the translation of 
Peter Motteux (London, 1700). The notice of “invidious compari- 
son” is almost prophecy of the reputation this new translation was to 
know. 

The first important notice of Smollett’s translation is part of a 
general denunciation of the Critical Review for which Smollett served 
as editor from 1755 to about 1762,’* and which echoed the sentiments 
of an anonymous pamphlet'* which had greeted the translation on its 
appearance. In 1757 John Shebbeare issued in London The Occa- 
sional Critic, or the decrees of the Scotch Tribunal in the Critical 
Review rejudged.** Shebbeare, who had an implacable hatred for 
Smollett and the Critical reviewers,'* had good reason to be incensed, 


had published in compliment to the queen of George II. This London edition, 
too, we may safely assume, afforded Smollett his text for translation; it was 
reprinted in 1744 at Amsterdam (Gosse) with the delightful figures of Folkema. 
Either edition would have easily been available to Smollett. F. B. F. Biedermann, 
Don Quixote et la tache de ses traducteurs (Paris, 1837) establishes the 
Tonson edition as the text used by Jarvis. Tonson issued Jarvis’ translation. 

11], xxxi. In the first edition Smollett acknowledged that the translation was 
finished four years earlier. This paragraph was deleted from the second edition. 

12 For the quarrels occasioned by Smollett’s editorship of the Critical Review, 
see Claude Jones, Smollett Studies, University of California Publications in 
English, IX, No. 2 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1942). 

18 4 Letter from a Gentleman in the Country to His Friend in Town (Lon- 
don, 1755). 

14 Arnold Whitridge, Tobias Smollett: A Study of His Miscellaneous Works 
(Brooklyn, 1925) gives a good notice and description of the pamphlet. For a full 
study of the Shebbeare-Smollett quarrel see James R. Foster, “Smollett’s 
Pamphleteering Foe Shebbeare,” PMLA, LVII (1942), 1053-1100. 

15 Foster, loc. cit., pp. 1076-87. 
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and, together with an attack on Smollett’s Regicide, his History of 
England, critical ability and literary style, he impugned the Scots- 
man’s knowledge of Spanish. Smollett reviewed the pamphlet and 
noted that its purpose was “to demonstrate that the authors of the 
Critical Review are Scotch scrubs and rascals, barbers, taylors, 
apothecaries, and surgeon’s mates, who understand neither Greek, 
Latin, Spanish, French, nor English; nor any other language, art, or 
science, whatsoever ; and that Scotland never produced any one man 
of genius, learning, or integrity.”** Smollett’s coarse’? and vitriolic 
review of Shebbeare’s polemic brought forth still another attack from 
Shebbeare entitled Appendix to the Occasional Critic in which, with 
unabated animosity and accented personal attack, Smollett was further 
ridiculed in a mock advertisement.’* It is Shebbeare who chides Smol- 
lett of a six-weeks residence in Brussels for the language preparation 
for the translation of the Don Quixote. These two early criticisms are 
followed by no others, and the translation went on to the corrected 
edition of 1761.1° Between the date of its second edition and 1791, the 
date of the next important notice, it was issued six times, and in these 
years knew a much greater popularity than the translations of Mot- 
teux and Jarvis.” 


In 1791 A. F. Tytler (Lord Woodhouselee) published his Essay 
on the Principles of Translation™ in which he reluctantly accepted the 
execution of the translation by Smollett. Avoiding the question of 
the translation’s authorship, he turned solely to its evaluation. Yet, in 
the course of the evaluation, inadvertently, Tytler turned the direction 
the notices of the translation were to take. For him the identity of the 
translator, Smollett’s language proficiency, and any question of the 
Scotsman’s actual participation in the task were unimportant. Con- 
veniently, with the assumption that Smollett’s name would serve as 
appropriately as any, he judged the translation in terms of the earlier 
versions of Motteux and Jarvis. The result of this evaluation was 
Tytler’s decision that the translation “is little else than an improved 
edition of the former [Jarvis].”** Later commentators, forgetting that 


18 Critical Review, IV (October, 1757), 333-38. This article is noticed at 
length by Whitridge, of. cit. For further mention of The Occasional Critic, 
see — s letter to Dr. John Moore. Noyes, ed., Letters, No. 34, pp. 50-51 
and 

17 For example of its typical coarseness see Foster, loc. cit., p. 1081. 

18 Whitridge, op. cit., and Howard S. Buck, A Study in Smollett, Chiefly 
Peregrine Pickle (New Haven, 1925) print the advertisement. 

19 No information is available on the sales of the first edition or on the 
payment given Smollett for the second corrected edition. 

20 See Pane, op. cit., pp. 66-70. 

21 London. There are other references to the translation between the time of 
Shebbeare’s attack and Tytler’s Essay, but they are only passing notices. For 
example, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu observed: “I am sorry my friend 
Smollett loses his time in translations. . .. Don Quixote is a difficult work; I 
shall never desire to read any attempt to new-dress him.” Works (London, 
1803), IV, 

22 Op. cit., p. 178. 
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Tytler had left open the question of the identity of the translator and 
had referred to the translation under consideration conveniently as 
that of Smollett, now, taking their suggestion from him, no longer 
concerned themselves with the identity of the translator, but rather 
accorded Smollett an unenviable reputation as a hack who had used 
the translations of his predecessors without acknowledgment or 
genius. But, as we shall see, the reference to these earlier translations 
remained confused. Whose? Jarvis’? Motteux’s? Both? 

Robert Anderson** contented himself with letting Tytler speak for 
him on the important problem, and, significantly, those passages he 
quotes from Tytler are the substance of the comparison with Motteux 
and Jarvis. John Moore, the friend of Smollett and author of Zeluco, 
also echoed Tytler, but for him the problem was wonderfully simple. 
Smollett had been accused of insufficient knowledge of Spanish; 
Moore noted: “Dr. Smollett possessed, in an eminent degree the 
qualities last mentioned [those for a translator of the Don Quixote] ; 
and although he was never in Spain, he certainly had a very consid- 
erable knowledge of the language ; that he had been at pains to inform 
himself of many of the obsolete customs of the country appears by the 
notes to his translation.”** With this acquittal of his friend’s reputa- 
tion, Moore, satisfied to have established Smollett’s ability to have 
translated Cervantes, turned to some general notices of the translation 
and echoed the sentiments of Tytler. 

For the nineteenth century what little mention there is of the trans- 
lation in the early memoirs which succeed Anderson and Moore, the 
question is easily resolved : the translation is Smollett’s, but it is essen- 
tially a rifacimento of Motteux or Jarvis. Chalmers®® ignores the 
matter and merely acknowledges the translation as Smollett’s. Sir 
Walter Scott®* is truly disappointing; he reprints Smollett’s Don 
Quixote in his edition,?" but fails in the prefatory memoir to give us 
more than a paraphrase of Tytler with some of the refinements of 
Tytler made by Moore. Scott, moreover, did not seem to realize that 
the text of the Don Quixote he reprinted was that of the sixth cor- 
rected edition** with whose correction Smollett could have had 
nothing to do. 


23 Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollett (Edinburgh, 1796). There were 
six editions by 1820. In the later revisions Anderson incorporates information 
almost verbatim from Moore (see n. 24) who had originally taken information 
from him, and both reflect the opinions of the earlier Tytler. 

24 Works of Tobias Smollett (London, 1797), memoir, I, cxxxiv-cxxxv. 
Py ae ged Chalmers, Works of the English Poets (London, 1810), XV, 

, 551-53. 

26 Novels of Tobias Smollett, to which is prefixed a Memoir of the Life of 
the Author (Edinburgh, 1821). This was also issued the same year in London 
in the Novelist’s Library, II, III. 

27 The memoir of Smollett by Scott was often used in later editions of 
Smollett. Scott’s edited text, however, was not. Cf. Works of Smollett (Phila- 
delphia, 1833). 

28 See n. 9. 
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When, in 1822, John Lockhart, the son-in-law of Scott, turned his 
attention to an edition of the Don Ouirote for edited reissue, the trans- 
lation of Smollett was not even considered. Lockhart finally chose 
that of Motteux ;** one of the reviews of the finished reissue illus- 
trates the low esteem entertained for Smollett’s translation. Only 
passing mention is made of it, a mere reference to the miserable scraps 
that were its annotation.*® In the same year in a life prefixed to an 
edition of Smollett’s poems,** the translation is not even mentioned. 

In mid-century Thomas Roscoe, typically the encyclopedic editor 
of his time, failed in his edition of Smollett’s Works* to suggest any- 
thing but acknowledgment of it as one of the Scotsman’s miscellaneous 
tasks. Robert Chambers’ Smollett, His Life, and a Selection from His 
Writings,** probably at its time the most important book on Smollett 
to have appeared, made but a peremptory notice of the translation. 
In the late sixties in one of the most respected quarterlies, the low- 
water mark of reputation, perhaps, for the translation is evidenced. 
The writer, in a general notice of Cervantes in English, suggests that 
Smollett, in addition to being the worst of all who had englished the 
masterpiece, had translated not from the Spanish at all, but from a 
corrupt French translation of the Don Quixote.** David Herbert, in 
an otherwise sagacious and brilliant introduction to his edition of 
Smollett, could only say: “It is not often that the works of a great 
genius are translated by a genius so near akin.”’** 

Henry Morley edited for Morley’s Universal Library Jarvis’ Don 
Quixote, and for him, in a general note on the history of the transla- 
tions, “Smollett had produced his translation in which free use had 
been made of Motteux.”** David Hannay saw no problem in the 
translation, but went immediately to its evaluation. For Hannay 
Smollett “treated Cervantes somewhat as Urquhart treated Rabelais ; 
but in the opinion of competent judges, Urquhart’s Rabelais is no 
mean feat in literature.”*’ In the later revisions of his monumental 
History of Spanish Literature, George Ticknor added a long note on 
the translations of the Don Quixote. Ticknor felt that Smollett had 


29 Don Quixote (Edinburgh, 1822). This edition of Motteux by Lockhart 
was reprinted many times. To it later was added a monograph by Henry van 
Laun on Motteux. Henry van Laun, the historian of French literature, is chiefly 
remembered as the translator of Taine’s History of English Literature. Cf. 
Don Quixote (New York, 1885?). Lockhart’s edition also appeared in the 
famous Bohn Libraries (1882). See the writer’s The Bohn Libraries: A His- 
tory and a Checklist (New York, 1951). 

80 Blackwood’s Magazine, June, 1822. 

31 Poems of Tobias Smollett; The Life by S. W. Singer, in British Poets 
(Chiswick, 1822), LX VI. 

82 Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollett (London, 1841). 

33 Edinburgh, 1867. 

24 Westminster Review, CLXXVI (April, 1868), 144. 

88 Works of Tobias Smollett (Edinburgh, 1870), p. 33. 

36 Don Quixote (London, 1885), I, xix. 

87 Life of Tobias Smollett (London, 1887), p. 139. 
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used Jarvis’ translation too freely in his own.** Oliphant Smeaton, in 
a popular Life of Tobias Smollett,** dealt with the translation in a 
passing sentence. Thomas Seccombe is somewhat more circumspect 
and cautious. He carefully notes the anonymous pamphlet which had 
greeted the translation, and notes that Tytler had spoken of it as a 
rifacimento of Jarvis ;*° he refers to recent editions of the Don Quix- 
ote in which the editors supported the early analysis of Tytler.** 

In 1906 the most exhaustive and perhaps most important commen- 
tary on the fortunes of the Don Quixote in English literature was 
published. This appeared in the famous Palaestra series,** and, al- 
though it was extremely ambitious, very much like its fellow German 
essays, it made important mention of the Smollett translation. The 
significance of this German essay lies not so much in its conclusions, 
which unfortunately remain (on the Smollett problem) hazy and con- 
fused, but rather in the fact that for the first time Smollett’s transla- 
tion was collated against that of Jarvis, the author taking his sugges- 
tion from Tytler’s Essay, which, in turn, he acknowledges not to have 
seen, but to have noted in Seccombe’s “Smollett” in the DNB. The 
author avoids completely the question of Smollett’s actual part in the 
work ; yet allowance must be made since he proceeds almost entirely 
from a secondary source.** One or two extracts will serve to illustrate 
the hazy and incomplete conclusions, even though the important col- 
lation had been attempted. In an ambidextrous statement, the German 
feels that Smollett’s translation is not to be considered a reworking of 
Jarvis: 


Wie man nun auch die Smollett’sche Ubersetzung beurteilen mag, sie als 
eine Bearbeitung der Jarvis’schen zu bezeichen geht nicht an. Ausserlich 
betrachtet haben sie beide allerdings eine grosse Ahnlichkeit; denn ungeheuer 
haufig beruhren sie sich im Ausdruck. Dies kommt aber meist nur daher, dass 
sie beide in der Hauptsache nach demselben Prinzip, namlich wortlich, iiber- 
setzen. Dass aber Smollett aus dem Original direkt tibersetzt, zeigen die 
Stellen, wo er dem Original noch naher steht als Jarvis. Unterziehen wir z. B. 
Kap. 17 des I. Teils einer Prufiing! Hier iibersetzt Smollett in folgenden 
Fallen etymologisch aus dem Original, wo Jarvis ein andres Wort gewahlt hat: 


88 Sixth American edition, III, 513. 

89 Edinburgh, 1897. 

49 “Smollett,” DNB. See also n. 13. 

*1 These were the editions of H. E. Watts (London, 1887-89), I, xxii, and 
of John Ormsby (London, 1885), IV, 420. Neither of these editors does more 
than to suggest that Smollett’s translation was taken largely out of that of 
Jarvis. Neither seems to have known Tytler’s Essay except as a reference. 
Both, however, make much of a translation by Mary Smirke which was a 
revised translation based on those of Motteux, Jarvis, and Smollett. The Smirke 
translation appeared in London in 1818. It was printed again by H. G. Bohn in 
London, 1841. 

42 Gustav Becker, “Die Aufnahme des Don Quijote in die englische Literatur 
(1605-c.1770) ,” Palaestra, XII (Berlin, 1906). 

#8 He knew, for example, the anonymous pamphlet of 1755, but observes: 
“Sie war mir unzuganglich” (p. 23); and further, for Tytler, “Ich bemerke, 
dass das zitierte Werk, wie auch die von Ormsby und Watts, auf dis das Dict. 
vermeist, mir unzuganglich waren” (p. 19). 
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el salutifero balsamo: the saltiferous balsam (Jarvis: the healing balsam). 
hacedme merced y beneficio: do us the benefit and favour (favour and 
kindness ) .*4 


Although not much may be said for these random notings (Becker 
gives some half-dozen others), it was significant that at last some- 
one was critically looking at the two translations. Despite his etymo- 
logical evidences, Becker is willing to allow that Smollett heavily 
depended on Jarvis, and the dependence largely showed itself in what 
Becker felt to be continual consultation. Although Becker’s exposition 
is poor, the point is well worth observing : 


Miissen wir die Behauptung, dass Smollett das spanische Original nicht 
benutzt habe, zwar abweisen, so konnen wir doch andrerseits die tiefgehende 
Abhangigkeit Smolletts von Jarvis nicht leugnen. Nicht nur hat Smollett seinen 
Vorganger bei schwierigen Stellen zu Rate gezogen, sondern man darf wohl 
behaupten, dass er dessen Ubersetzung bei seiner Arbeit bestandig verglich. 
Nur so kann ich mir die unzahligen Berithrungen im Ausdruck, die in der 
Fassung und Wendung vom Original absweichen, erklaren.*® 


Harold Child, writing a few years later, merely observed: “In 
1755, he published a translation of Don Quixote, which critics have 
declared to be only a réchauffé of Jervas’s . . . Smollett not having 
Spanish enough to be capable of making an entirely new version.’’** 
Lewis Melville (Benjamin Lewis) referred the problem, when he 
encountered it, to a Mr. Charles Duff, translator of Quevedo, who 
observed : 


As regards Smollett’s translation of Cervantes, I have compared it with the 
original and with other standard translations. Whilst “cribbing” much of the 
meanings from Jarvis’s translation (and perhaps glancing at Shelton’s), 
Smollett’s may be called, in spite of criticisms to the contrary, very much his 
own work. It runs more smoothly than all other translations; the inaccuracies 
are not fatal to the work as a whole; and my view is that it deserves to be 
reprinted, perhaps in preference to the translation by Motteux.*? 


Louis Martz** freely accorded the translation to Smollett and 
seemed unaware of problem. George M. Kahrl,*® also, did not call 
attention to the Don Quixote, and gave the translation passing notice. 

In brief recapitulation, then, the history of the translation involves 
two questions: (1) Had Smollett actually translated the Don 
Quixote? And this first, knowing inevitable change, soon became 
what we have noted in such variance. (2) Which of the earlier trans- 
lations had Smollett largely appropriated to his own account? Here, 
the emphasis, initiated by Tytler, was on Jarvis. 

The first of these problems now has been resolved. To the first of 
the queries the answer must be no. In a recent publication of an ex- 





44 Becker, loc. cit., p. 19. 

#5 Tbid., pp. 20-21. 

46 “Fielding and Smollett,” CHEL, X, especially p. 44. 

47 Life and Letters of Tobias Smollett (London, 1926). p. 121. 
48 Later Career of Tobias Smollett (New Haven, 1942). 

49 Tobias Smoliett, Traveler-Novelist (Chicago, 1945). 
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change of correspondence between Don Ricardo Wall, Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Hamilton, and Smollett, the Scotsman accords the trans- 
lation to one Isaiah Pettigrew.*° The correspondence was precipitated 
by Smollett’s aspirations to the Madrid consulship. He evidently 
asked the Duchess of Hamilton to intercede for him with Don Ricardo 
Wall. The intercession was a failure, and Smollett admitted his 
inadequacy for the position. The letter, addressed to Wall, follows: 


Dear Sir 

Much distressed I received the notice of the worthy Duchess of Hamilton's 
intercession for my Consulship of Madrid directed to your Honour. Her com- 
munication makes undeniable my unfitness for such high office; my person is 
of little Importance, and these are perilous Times. I am happy in the Notice 
you gave me, and regret my dismissal. The Translation of Quirotte was not 
undertaken with anticipation of exacting debt; but its inscription was for the 
illustrious Place you hold in our nations’ Affairs. I own that my knowledge of 
the Language is modest, & that the work was largely that of Isaiah Pettigrew; 
and so does the art of Translation flourish in the fair metropolis. 
Accordant [sic] & obliged, & 

Your faithfull servt. 
Ts. Smollett 

Chelsea 16 Nov. 1759 


Isaiah Pettigrew is unidentified, yet Smollett’s letter makes no start- 
ling revelation. We may suggest that Pettigrew was one of the many 
hacks who wasted away in Grub Street, and about whom possibly 
other notices may exist."* Nor is the pattern unusual. Smollett’s 
other translations have long been suspect. The definitive ascription of 
the Gil Blas to Smollett cannot be made.*? The part played by Smollett 
in the translation of Voltaire is still essentially unresolved.** Smollett’s 
translation of The Adventures of Telemachus, the Son of Ulysses 
from the French of Fénelon has received no critical attention. Gen- 
erally, judging from the admission of his part in the Don Quixote, it 
may be safely said that Smollett’s part in these translations—unques- 
tionably for the Don Quixote and possibly for the others—did not go 
much beyond editorial supervision, and, perhaps more importantly, 
the loan of a marketable name. 


50 F. Cordasco, “Smollett and the Translation of the Don Quixote: Important 
Unpublished Letters,” N&Q, Vol. 193 (August 21, 1948), pp. 363-64. 

51 In answer to a query the writer inserted in N &Q requesting the indentity 
of Pettigrew, Mr. Charlies Rockfort suggests that he may have been Isaiah 
Pettigrew (1724-1793) who in 1758 aided in the revision of the translation of 
Antonio Solis’s Historia de la conquista de Mexico (London, 1758). 

52 This may be said despite the contrary opinion of two fine works. M. 
Eugéne Joliat (Smolleit et la France, Chap. Ill, “La Traduction de Gil Blas”) 
has done fine service in observing the confusion of the translations of the 
Gil Blas of Smollett and of Benjamin Heath Malkin (London, 1809), but, still, 
has not made certain ascription. Rufus Putney (Lesage and Smollett, unpub- 
lished Yale University dissertation, 1936), despite his brilliant exposition, 
fails too in certain ascription. For dissident opinion see A. Mayhew, “Smollett’s 
Translation of the Gil Blas,’ The Academy, XLII (October, 1892), 313; F. 
Cordasco, Ensayo sobre las obras de Smollett y la Gil Blas de Lesage, Chap. 
III, “La Translacién de Gil Blas.” 

58 See E. Joliat, “Smollett, Editor of Voltaire,” MLN, LIV (1939), 429-36. 
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II 


In the matter of the evaluation of the Pettigrew-Smollett transla- 
tion, if such we must of force name it, the problem to resolve is that 
of the dependence of the translators on the works of their predecessors. 
As we have observed, Tytler initiated the comparative evaluation and 
first spoke of the translation as a refinement of Jarvis. But Tytler 
went on to no illustrations; he contented himself with the following 
comment : 


He [Smollett] found various English translations at hand, which he judged 
might save him the labour of a new composition. Jarvis could give him faith- 
fully the sense of his author; and it was necessary only to polish his asperities, 
and lighten his heavy and awkward phraseology. To contend with Motteux, 
Smollett found it necessary to assume the armour of Jarvis. This author had 
purposely avoided, through the whole of his work, the smallest coincidence of 
expression with Motteux, whom, with equal presumption and injustice, he 
accuses, in his preface, of having “taken his version wholly from the French.” 
We find, therefore, both in the translation of Jarvis, and that of Smollett, which 
is little more than an improved edition of the former, that there is a studied 
rejection of the phraseology of Motteux.®* 


From Tytler’s Essay forward, the notice of the translation con- 
tinued in such terms. The early biographers echoed Tytler; Morley 
felt that Smollett had reworked Motteux; Ticknor favored Jarvis; 
Seccombe repeated Tytler; Becker attempted collation and adopted 
the equivocal position that, while Smollett’s translation is not to be 
considered a revision of Jarvis, still Smollett made much consultation 
of it. 

It may be said that the Pettigrew-Smollett translation is one deserv- 
ing of consideration in its own right and, upon examination, one 
singularly different from either that of Motteux or Jarvis. Of course 
it is only natural to allow that the translators knew the earlier versions 
(Smollett’s prefatory note on aims establishes that), and that they 
may have consulted these, among them not only Motteux and Jarvis, 
but possibly too those of Shelton and his revisers. But this consulta- 
tion did not make for the servile adaptation or free appropriation 
that had so long been imputed to the translation. So immediately 
clear is this that a few extracts will amply illustrate it. 


Cervantes: El cual atin todavia dormia. Pidio las Ilaves 4 la Sobrina, del 
aposento donde estaban los libros autores del dafio, y ella se las dié de muy 
buena gana; entraron dentro todos, y la Ama con ellos, y hallaron mas de cien 
cuerpos de libros grandes, muy bien encuadernados, y otros pequefios; y asi 
como el Ama los vid, volvidse a salir del aposento con gran priesa, y torno 
luego con una escudilla de agua bendita y un hisopo, y dijo: 

—Tome vuestra merced, sefior licenciado; rocie este aposento, no esté aqui 
algun encantador de los muchos qui tienen estos libros, y nos encanten, en pena 
de la que les queremos dar enchandoles del mundo. (I, vi) 


84 Op. cit., p. 303. Italics mine. 
55 All quotations are from the Tonson edition (London, 1738) which must 
have afforded Pettigrew and Smollett their text. See n. 10 
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Morreux: The knight was yet asleep, when the curate came attended by the 
barber, and desired the niece to let him have the key of the room where her uncle 
kept his books, the author of his woes; she readily consented; and so in they 
went, and the housekeeper with them. There they found above an hundred large 
volumes neatly bound, and a good number of small ones; as soon as the house- 
keeper had spied them out, she ran out of the study, and returned immediately 
with a holy water pot and a sprinkler; “Here, doctor,” cried she, “pray sprinkle 
every creek and corner in the room, lest there should lurk in it some one of the 
many sorcerers these books swarm with, who might chance to bewitch us, for 
the ill-will we bear them, in going about to send them out of the world.”5* 


Jarvis: Long and heavy was the sleep of Don Quixote; meanwhile the priest 
having asked the niece for the key of the chamber containing the books, those 
authors of the mischief, which she delivered with a very good will, they entered, 
attended by the housekeeper, and found above a hundred large volumes well 
bound, besides a great number of a smaller size. No sooner did the housekeeper 
see them than she ran out of the room in great haste, and immediately returned 
with a pot of holy water and a bunch of hyssop, saying: Signor Licentiate, take 
this, and sprinkle the room, lest some enchanter of the many these books abound 
with, should enchant us, as a punishment for our intention to banish them out of 
the world.5* 


PetricRew-SMOLLETT: While the knight was asleep, his friends came, and de- 
manded of his niece the key of the closet, in which those books, the authors of 
his misfortune, were kept, and she delivered it with great chearfullness, they 
went into it in a body, housekeeper and all, and found upwards of an hundred 
volumes, great and small, extremely well bound; which were no sooner perceived 
by the governante, than she ran out with great eagerness, and immediately 
returned with a porringer of holy water, and a sprig of hysop, saying: “Here 
master licentiate, pray take and sprinkle the closet, lest some one of the many 
enchanters contained in these books should exercise his art upon us, as a punish- 
ment for our burning, and banishing them from the face of the earth.” 


With the isolation and collation of a particular paragraph, Becker's 
etymological evidences become the nonsense that they are.** And the 
charge of Tytler, which in basis is the charge of all others, is seen 
false. All the translations are different, and though we may fix upon 
a word or two, we cannot charge them with a similarity or inter- 
dependence. We need not judge which is most literal or truthful, or 
which most felicitous. They are different, and a hundred passages, 
randomly selected, would reveal the same disparities. 

Nowhere is this difference more apparent, perhaps, than in the 
verses. Chrysostom’s Song will serve to illustrate : 


56 All quotations are from the third edition (London, 1712). 

57 All quotations are from the edition cited in n. 6 (London, 1742). 

58 What Becker does demonstrate is that the Pettigrew-Smollett translation 
is, at points, very literal. This is not denied; but it is an uneven literalness, and 
the same characterization may be made of Jarvis and Motteux, limitedly. What 
Becker does not observe is that the outstanding characteristic of Pettigrew and 
Smollett is their amplification. A great deal is mere surplusage. Becker is trying 
to fit to the procrustean thesis he has borrowed from Tytler (via Seccombe) 
the Smollett dependence on Jarvis. 
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CERVANTES : 


MorTtTevux : 


JARVIS : 
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Ya que quieres, cruel, que se publique 

De lengua en lengua y de una en otra gente 
Del aspero rigor tuyo la fuerza, 

Hare que el mesmo infierno comunique 

Al triste pecho mio un son doliente, 

Con que el uso comun de mi voz tuerza. 

Y al par de mi deseo, que se esfuerza 

A decir mi dolor y tus hazajfias, 

De la espantable voz ira el acento, 

Y en él mazcladas, por mayor tormento, 
Pedazos de las miseras entrafias 

Escucha, pues, y presta atento oido, 

No al concertado son, sino al ruido 

Que de lo hondo de mi amargo pecho, 
Llevado de un forzoso desvario, 

Por gusto mio sale y tu despecho. (1, xiv) 


2 ne emma 


Relentless tyrant of my heart 

Attend, and hear thy slave impart 
The matchless story of his pain. 

In vain I labour to conceal 

What my extorted groans reveal; 
Who can be racked, and not complain? 


But oh! who duly can express 

Thy cruelty, and my distress? 

No human art, no human tongue. 
Then fiends assist, and rage infuse! 
A raving fury be my muse, 

And hell inspire the dismal song! 


Since, cruel maid, you force me to proclaim 
From clime to clime the triumph of your scorn, 
Let hell itself inspire my tortur’d breast 

With mournful numbers, and untune my voice ; 
Whilst the sad pieces of my broken heart 

Mix with doleful accents of my tongue, 

At once to tell my griefs and thy exploits. 
Hear, then, and listen with attentive ear— 
Not to harmonious sounds, but echoing groans, 
Fetched from the bottom of my lab’ring breast, 
To ease, in spite of thee, my raging smart. 


PEtTIGREW-SMOLLETT : 


Since then, thy pleasure, cruel maid! 

Is, that thy rigour and disdain 

Should be from clime to clime convey’d; 
All hell shall aid me to complain! 

The torments of my heart to tell, 

And thy achievements to record, 

My voice shall raise a dreadful yell, 
My bowels burst at every word: 

Then listen to the baleful sound 

That issues from my throbbing breast, 
Thy pride, perhaps, it may confound, 
And yield my madd’ning soul some rest. 





eee 
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Motteux has certainly taken liberties, but with a beautiful felicity 
as a result.*® Those of Jarvis and Pettigrew-Smollett are much more 
literal, but, withal, different one from the other. It is difficult, as the 
extracts attest, to agree with Tytler that “to contend with Motteux, 
Smollett found it necessary to assume the armour of Jarvis.” Another 
extract will illustrate this point. Although we must allow that both 
Jarvis and Pettigrew-Smollett are more literal and exact in their 
versions than Motteux, their exactness is of a different kind. Evidence 
Antonio’s Song: 

Cervantes : —Yo sé, Olalla, que me adoras, 

Puesto que no me lo has dicho 


Ni aun con los ojos siquiera, 
Mudas lenguas de amorios. 


Porque se que eres sabida, 
En que me quieras me afirmo; 
Que nunca fué desdichado 
Amor que fué conocido. (I, xi) 


Jarvis: Yes, lovely nymph, thou art my prize 
I boast the conquest of thy heart, 
Though nor the tongue, nor speaking eyes, 
Have yet reveal’d the latent smart. 


Thy wit and sense assure my fate, 
In them my love's success I see; 
Nor can he be unfortunate 

Who dares avow his flame for thee. 


PETTIGREW-SMOLLETT : 
You love, Olalla, nay adore me; 
In spite of all your art I know it, 
Although you never smile before me, 
And neither tongue nor eyes avow it. 


For, sure to slight a lover’s passion, 

So try’ed as that which lives this heart in, 
Were but small proof of penetration ; 
And that you are no fool is certain. 


If Motteux’s translation is marked by extraordinary license and 
freedom of version, and Jarvis’ by an affected literalness and asperity, 
that of Smollett and Pettigrew has, as its main characteristic, what 
we may call—taking the word from Hannay—surplusage. It is not the 
improvisation and freedom of Motteux. It remains mere addition to 
capture better what the translators felt was the essential gusto cer- 
vantino which Smollett, later, attempted the free development of in 
his unsuccessful Sir Launcelot Greaves. 

As to the literary appreciation and merit of the Pettigrew- 


59 It may be suggested that the text Motteux and his collaborators used may 
account for the freedom. This freedom, most apparent in the verse translations 
of Motteux, is that translation’s dominant characteristic. At no point do Petti- 
grew and Smollett allow such complete change and improvisation. 
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Smollett translation, David Hannay’s praise may be repeated ; and it 
is not too extravagant. An attentive reading, with occasional glimpses 
at Motteux and Jarvis, will amply justify it: 


Smollett shows no ignorance of Spanish. ... When he goes wrong, it is gen- 
erally not because he does not understand the original, but because he chooses 
to add to its meaning. . .. He had a tendency to abound in the sense of his author, 
to force the note, and heighten the colour, which could at times produce a degree 
of falsity nearly equal to downright mistranslation. . . . One half is pure sur- 
plusage, merely useless insistence on the author’s meaning. . . . In the course of 
this amplification and exaggeration the flavour of the original is lost. . . . There 
is, however, this much to be said for Smollett’s translation, that he was suffi- 
ciently in sympathy with Cervantes to exaggerate on his lines, and the transla- 
tion has an original value of its own. He treated Cervantes somewhat as 
Urquhart treated Rabelais; but in the opinion of competent judges, Urquhart’s 
Rabelais is no mean feat in literature.®° 


Isaiah Pettigrew was evidently a translator of high order, and with 
Smollett as reviser and consultant, we have had a translation of 
unusual quality and real distinction. 


Long Island University 


60 Op. cit., pp. 138-39. The eminent Cervantist, Francisco Rodriquez Marin, 
told the writer he heartily approved Hannay’s judgment and, of all English 
translations, he entertained a particular fondness for that of Smollett. This 
paper was written before the appearance of L. M. Knapp’s Tobias Smollett 
(Princeton, 1949), but Professor Knapp adds nothing new to the history of the 
translation. See op. cit., pp. 164-66. A paper entitled “Smollett’s Indebtedness 
to Jarvis’ Translation of Don Quijote,” Symposium, IV (1950), 84-106, by 
Professor C. Linsalata, is an extensive citation of parallel passages postulated 
on the unfortunate etymological evidences of Gustav Becker (n. 42, supra). 
Evidently Becker’s important monograph was unknown to Professor Linsalata; 
it is nowhere mentioned in his paper. 
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A NOTE ON KEATS AND CHAUCER 
By ALEXANDER H. SackTon 


Keats’s enthusiasm for the poetry of Chaucer is revealed in his 
letters. The particular ground of his enthusiasm and its effect on 
what Keats wrote are subjects which still invite attention. A parallel 
between the opening of Lamia and the beginning of the Wife of Bath’s 
Tale suggests one kind of pleasure Keats may have found in Chaucer’s 
poetry and a possible reminiscence from his reading of it. The parallel 
raises the question whether Keats was not attracted and influenced 
by Chaucer’s handling of myths and legends. 

In the introduction to her tale the Wife of Bath sets the time cen- 
turies before the telling, in the days of King Arthur, when the world 
was inhabited by fairies. 


In th’olde dayes of the Kyng Arthour, 

Of which that Britons speken greet honour, 
Al was this land fulfild of fayerye. 

The elf-queene, with hir joly compaignye, 
Daunced ful ofte in many a grene mede. 
This was the olde opinion, as I rede; 

I speke of manye hundred yeres ago. 

But now kan no man se none elves mo, 
For now the grete charitee and prayeres 

Of lymytours and othere hooly freres, 
That serchen every lond and every streem, 
As thikke as motes in the sonne-beem, 
Blessynge halles, chambres, kichenes, boures, 
Citees, burghes, castels, hye toures, 
Thropes, bernes, shipnes, dayeryes— 

This maketh that ther been no fayeryes.’ 


Like Chaucer Keats begins by setting the time of the action in a 
remote romantic past. Like Chaucer he imagines a whole world of 
supernatural creatures being driven out of existence. But while 
Chaucer, late in the Middle Ages, thinks of the zealous and ubiquitous 
friars disposing of the fairies, Keats, the Romantic poet and the 
admirer of ancient Greece, thinks of the earlier world of nymphs and 
satyrs being displaced by these “faery broods.” In both poets the older 
powers now displaced are the more valued ones, and the less familiar. 


Upon a time, before the faery broods 

Drove Nymph and Satyr from the prosperous woods, 
Before King Oberon’s bright diadem, 

Sceptre, and mantle, clasp’d with dewy gem, 

Frighted away the Dryads and the Fauns 

From rushes green, and brakes, and cowslip’d lawns, 


—— Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Boston, 1933), 
p. , 
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The ever-smitten Hermes empty left 

His golden throne, bent warm on amorous theft: 
From high Olympus had he stolen light, 

On this side of Jove’s clouds, to escape the sight 
Of his great summoner, and made retreat 

Into a forest on the shores of Crete. 

For somewhere in that sacred island dwelt 

A nymph, to whom all hoofed Satyrs knelt; 

At whose white feet the languid Tritons poured 
Pearls, while on land they wither’d and adored.* 


Keats is known to have been reading Dryden’s Fables when he 
wrote Lamia, and Dryden’s influence on the poem is generally recog- 
nized.* But in Dryden’s version of the Wife of Bath’s Tale the point 
of the opening is almost lost. Though he dwells at length upon the 
fairies, Dryden weakens the impact of their disappearance, almost 
glosses over the change from fairies to friars, and avoids blame. 


In days of old, when Arthur fill’d the throne, 
Whose acts and fame to foreign lands were blown, 
The king of elfs and little fairy queen 

Gambol’d on heaths, and danc’d on ev'ry green... 
I speak of ancient times, for now the swain 
Returning late may pass the woods in vain, 

And never hope to see the nightly train. . . 

For priests with pray’rs, and other godly gear, 
Have made the merry goblins disappear ; 

And where they play’d their merry pranks before, 
Have sprinkled holy water on the floor .. . 
This makes the fairy choirs forsake the place, 
When once ’tis hallow’d with the rites of grace.* 


The tone of this passage is fanciful; Dryden’s invention contributes 
to pictorial decoration, but it is all applied from the outside. Belittling 
words are used, such as “merry goblins” ; what it lacks is that implicit 
faith in the truth of what is being said that one feels in Chaucer. 
Dryden’s treatment of the myth-setting is distinguished in a similar 
way, I think, from Keats’s opening of Lamia. Concrete particularity 
in both Chaucer and Keats is replaced in Dryden by generalities. 
There are no verbal parallels to prove that Keats was remembering 
the Wife of Bath’s Tale when he composed the opening of Lamia. But 
there is a parallel of idea and of feeling. Both poets are stating 
dramatically that one belief cannot coexist with another. Both poets 
also suggest the validity of the two beliefs which they represent as 
in conflict. Apart from the dramatic situation of the teller the story 
in Chaucer has the charm of a myth suddenly brought to life. Although 
disclaiming at first any opinion of her own and referring modestly to 


2 Poetical Works of John Keats, ed. H. W. Garrod (Oxford, 1939), p. 191. 
8 Walter Jackson Bate summarizes the indebtedness in Stylistic Development 
of Keats (New York, 1945), pp. 150-51. 
os — Works of John Dryden, ed. George R. Noyes (Boston, 1909), pp. 
-73. 
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the authority of books, the Wife of Bath explains with full conviction 
that the friars are responsible for the absence of fairies. The freedom 
with which the “old opinion” is added to suggests the most significant 
parallel with Keats. The two passages share not only a parallelism of 
idea, but also the same freedom to invent, the same myth-making 
faculty which gives the impression of so much life to an inherited 
literary tradition. To each poet the myths mean more than mere 
decoration ; in each there is a strong dramatic feeling. A sense of tragic 
loss is felt in both of them, but it is treated with lightness and grace. 
Humor is more prominent in Chaucer, but it is humor which strength- 
ens feeling by giving it greater stability. Ironic contemplation cannot 
destroy it. The Keats passage is more marked by the warmth of 
sensuous pleasures, but is not wholly devoid of humor. The idea itself 
of one race of legendary dramatic figures being responsible for the 
disappearance of another is a witty dramatic idea. Combining two 
mythologies, as Keats does, though he imagines the two as incom- 
patible, has a parallel to what Chaucer did in the opening of the Wife 
of Bath’s Tale. 

Keats seems to have written Lamia in the summer months of 1819.* 
His acquaintance with Chaucer had begun at least two years earlier, 
when he read a volume of Cowden Clarke’s, and wrote a sonnet on 
The Flower and the Leaf.* In May, 1818, he wrote to Reynolds of his 
owning a “black-letter Chaucer printed in 1596: aye I’ve got one[,] 
huzza! I shall have it bounden gothique—a nice sombre binding— 
it will go a little way to unmodernize.”” In March, 1819, he described 
to George and Georgiana Keats the books near him as he wrote— 
among them “on the table two volumes of chaucer. . . .”* Keats’s 
remarks on Chaucer’s language probably indicate his acceptance of 
Dryden’s view that Chaucer was a “rough diamond.” Like Dryden he 
found Chaucer’s “roughness” pleasing to his ear.* But he was far 
more sympathetic to the past than was Dryden, and his imagination 
must have given him a better reading of Chaucer. 

The influence of Chaucer on Keats has been belittled because Keats 


5 On July 12, 1819, he writes that he has completed about 400 lines of Lamia 
and on September 5 that he has finished the poem. Letters of John Keats, ed. 
Maurice Buxton Forman (Oxford, 1931), Letter 128, p. 388, and Letter 140, 
p. 414. All references to the letters are to this edition. 

® Amy Lowell gives reasons for thinking Keats’s acquaintance with Chaucer 
came before the date set by Cowden Clarke, February, 1817. John Keats (Boston 
and New York, 1925), I, 264-66. 

7 Letter 61, pp. 151-52. The Short Title Catalogue lists no edition of Chaucer 
published in 1596. Keats may have meant 1598, when Speght’s edition was 
published. 

8 Letter 114, p. 330. 

® In the letter of September 20, 1819, in which The Eve of St. Mark is quoted, 
Keats introduces the last lines as “an imitation of the Authors of Chaucer's 
time,” and adds, “I hope you will like this for all its Carelessness” (Letter 147, 
p. 456). In apologizing for Chaucer’s verse (“The verse of Chaucer, I confess, 
is not harmonious”), Dryden says, “there is the rude sweetness of a Scotch tune 
in it.” Poetical Works, p. 744. 
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could have had no accurate knowledge of Chaucer’s language. The 
fact that Keats wrote only one poem which was directly inspired by 
what he took to be Chaucer’s work, and that that work was not 
genuinely Chaucerian, is remarked as “significant” by Amy Lowell.’® 
But that Keats found more in Chaucer than the qualities of this 
spurious poem is suggested by a letter to John Taylor postmarked 
November 17, 1819. Keats is thinking of his future plans for writing, 
especially of the ambition to write “a few fine plays,” and he men- 
tions Chaucer as a poet distinguished for dramatic quality and one 
with whom he feels a natural affinity: “Wonders are no wonders to 
me. I am more at home amongst men and women. I would rather read 
Chaucer than Ariosto.”"* That there is no conflict between the treat- 
ment of human drama and the use of ancient legend, either in Chaucer 
or in Keats, is shown in the passages quoted. In view of Keats’s 
interest in Chaucer, and in “unmodernizing” his old folio, there can 
be little doubt that in reading Dryden’s Fables (including a “modern” 
version of the Wife of Bath’s Tale) Keats would turn back to 
Chaucer’s original, especially to the works which Dryden had com- 
mended in his preface. Keats was the kind of poet who profited as an 
artist from everything he read; what he learned from Chaucer may 
be reflected in the brilliantly invented opening of Lamia. 


University of Texas 


10 Op. cit., I, 319. Walter Jackson Bate, on the other hand, remarks upon 
Keats’s “devotion to the concrete particular which led [him], as he grew older, 
to regard human life with a zest and a gusto reminiscent of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare,” and speaks of the maturing Keats having “in him so much of 
Chaucer and of Shakespeare.” Stylistic Development of Keats, pp. 4, 185-86. 

11 Letter 156, p. 481. 
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THE ORDEAL OF ANTHONY FROUDE, 
PROTESTANT HISTORIAN 


By Kincsspury BApDGER 


One morning in February, 1849, the Reverend William Sewell, 
sub-rector of Exeter College, Oxford, ended his lecture with a warn- 
ing against a certain skeptical book entitled The Nemesis of Faith, 
just published. Discovering that one of the students had a copy with 
him, he forced its owner to give it up. Then, continuing with his 
sermonette until he reached a pitch of feverish anger, he hurled the 
book into the hall fireplace and stirred the coals. The owner, the 
Reverend A. Blomfield, later wrote of the incident: “I lost my 
Nemesis of Faith. I think I lost ‘Faith’ in my college tutor, for at 
least he should have recouped costs (3s 6d I believe was the book’s 
price) or presented me with one of his own books, e.g. Sewell’s 
Christian Morals.” 

On the same day the author of The Nemesis of Faith, James 
Anthony Froude, resigned his fellowship in Exeter College. Although 
he knew that the governing body had no moral right to hold him 
responsible for the thoughts of fictitious characters in a book and 
could bring no evidence to a court of law should he appeal the case, 
because of serious doubts as to the truth of the Thirty-Nine Articles 
of Religion, he could not conscientiously retain his fellowship. That 
his intellectual honesty would lead to such disastrous results as it 
did he had not foreseen. His appointment to the headmastership of 
a school in Hobart Town, Australia, was canceled; newspapers 
blasted his book and its author; bishops shook their heads and also 
their fists; and Archdeacon Froude cut off his son’s allowance.” 

The religious experiences and the recent action of Anthony Froude 
were not singular. In 1845, the same year in which John Henry 
Newman had taken the opposite road to Rome, the apostasy of the 
late Blanco White had become generally known through the publica- 
tion of the Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, Written by Himself. 
The story of John Sterling’s defection had been partially told by 
Archdeacon Hare in his “Memoir,” in 1848, and it was to be more 
fully and fairly written by Thomas Carlyle three years later. In 





1'W. G. Hutchinson's introduction to The Nemesis of Faith (London, 1904), 
p. XXv. 

2F,. Max Miller, Auld Lang Syne, First Series (New York, 1898), pp. 
88-89. In his Thomas Carlyle (London, 1884), p. 457, Froude wrote that he 
and his friend Arthur Clough both resigned their fellowships because they felt 
that, thinking as they did, they were “out of place in an Article-signing Univer- 
sity.” For an account of Clough’s experience see my “Arthur Hugh Clough as 
Dipsychus,” MLQ, XII (1951), 39-56. 
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October of 1848, only four months before Froude’s resignation, his 
friend Arthur Hugh Clough had resigned his Oriel fellowship for 
similar religious reasons. Francis W. Newman, John Henry’s brother, 
then professor of Latin in University College, London, was writing 
in his Phases of Faith the story of his religious opinions before and 
since his withdrawal from his fellowship at Oxford.* It was clear 
that in the English Church something was happening of which these 
events were symptomatic. 

The action against James Anthony Froude was taken by an already 
aroused Church, by a Church which, then in its Tractarian phase, 
was as Tory in its religion as in its politics. To High Churchmen of 
the old school, like Froude’s father, and to the Tractarians, the 
Church was a part of the British constitution ; religion was orthodoxy 
and practical living—though to a few it was chiefly a matter of ritual 
and vestments—and not speculation. The Church was the bulwark 
against philosophical radicals led by Bentham and James Mill, against 
the vulgar enthusiasts of the Evangelical Low Church, against the 
French infidelity flowing in the wake of the Revolution, against the 
biblical criticism and pantheism seeping in from Germany. Those 
who chose to follow reason instead of tradition founded upon the 
Church Fathers in their interpretation of the Scriptures and re- 
ligion must take the consequences—they must be made examples of. 
Anthony Froude had chosen reason; he was, therefore, a speculator 
capable of infinite harm, not only to himself but also to the Church, the 
Christian faith, the aristocracy, England itself. Froude had indeed 
given ample cause for alarm, as a review of his career at Oxford and 
of his early writings show. From the orthodox point of view, there 
was sufficient justification for the treatment he received. 


II 


When he went up to Oxford in October, 1836, Anthony was given 
his brother Hurrell’s rooms near John Henry Newman, with the 
supposition that he would prove to be another loyal Anglo-Catholic. 
But this was a false supposition, for although he had been bred a 
Tory High Churchman and had heard in his home circle and at 
college—from his father the archueacon, his brother Richard Hurrell, 
Newman, Keble, Pusey—that the Church needed to be purged of 
its Protestant elements in order to strengthen itself for the fight 
against the spirit of the age, Anthony proved to have a strong mind 
of his own. The only one of the Tractarians who exerted any influ- 
ence upon him was Newman, and that influence was due to his per- 


8 Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, Written by Himself; with Portions 
of His Correspondence, ed. J. H. Thom (London, 1845); Essays and Tales of 
John Sterling, ed. with a Memoir by J. C. Hare (London, 1848) ; F. W. New- 
man, Phases of Faith or Passages from the History of My Creed (London, 
1850 and 1907) ; and T. Carlyle, Life of John Sterling (London, 1851), and in 
Oxford World’s Classics (1933). 
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sonality and his rhetorical gifts, not to his theology. In fact, the 
incident which first made him realize the divergence of his and New- 
man’s views was the sermon at St. Mary’s Church, February 21, 
1843, on the uncertainty of the authority of the Scriptures. Newman 
told his congregation that Hume’s argument on miracles was sound 
and yet his conclusion was incorrect: if it was more probable that 
the witnesses were mistaken than that Lazarus was raised from the 
dead, he was nevertheless raised from the dead, for faith, not logic, 
tells us so. Froude could not understand how Hume could be both 
right and wrong on the same point; consequently, to the man of 
reason requiring factual evidence, Newman was no help. 

As a friend of Newman, Froude agreed to contribute to the 
projected Lives of the English Saints a life of St. Neot, the brother 
of King Alfred. At this time his wide reading in Benedictine bi- 
ography and his visit to the locale of St. Patrick’s miracles deepened 
his growing skepticism regarding supernatural events. Newman had 
said to him, “Rationalise when the evidence is weak, and this will 
give credibility for others, when you can show that the evidence is 
strong.”* But no trace of scientific investigation of the facts of the 
narratives could he find. When he came across stories that St. Patrick 
had once lighted a fire with icicles, floated to Ireland on an altar 
stone, and changed a French marauder into a wolf, he concluded 
that they were nonsense. As he continued with the fulfillment of his 
promise, it was inevitable, if he was honest, that he should write in 
a vein displeasing to Newman. In one passage he wrote: “Their [the 
Saints’] Lives are not so much strict biographies, as myths, edifying 
stories compiled from tradition, and designed not so much to relate 
facts, as to produce a religious impression on the mind of the hearer.” 
In another, he said: “The old Greeks saw Naiads sporting in every 
fountain; and when the breezes played among the branches of the 
forest, they heard the Zephyrs whispering to the Dryads; and the 
Legends of the Saints which cling to the scenes of their earthly glory 
are but Christian expressions of the same instinct.” 

This “Life of Saint Neot,” supposedly written to strengthen 
faith, suggested the essential similarity of pagan and Christian 
legends ; but worst of all, it is reported to have ended originally with 
some such words as these: “This is all, and perhaps rather more than 
all, that is known of the life of the blessed St. Neot.”* Could it be, 


*H. Paul, Life of Froude (New York, 1906), pp. 33-34. 

* The first two quotations are taken from Lives of the English Saints (Lon- 
don, 1901), III, 81 and 85. The ending, which does not appear in this edition 
as quoted, is taken from H. Paul, op. cit., p. 34. G. P. Gooch quotes it in 
History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1935), p. 333, in 
slightly different words : “This is all, and perhaps rather more than all, that 
is known of his life.” From a distinguished literary critic and historian, quoting 
from memory, we have this variation: “This is all, and perhaps rather more 
than all, that is known to men of the blessed St. Neot, but not more than is 
known to the angels in heaven.” Thus it is that legends grow. 
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asks the Rev. Thomas Mozley, that the author was indulging in 
satire even there ?* In any case, neither Froude himself nor his friend 
Newman cared to have him continue to contribute to the Lives of the 
English Saints; and Newman disowned editorship of the “Life of 
Saint Neot.” 

By this time, Froude tells us, he had begun “to read hard in modern 
history and literature.” From Carlyle he had naturally passed on to 
Goethe and then to Lessing, Neander, and Schleiermacher, the Ger- 
man critic and theologians. The quotations above suggest acquaintance 
with at least the ideas and critical methods, if not the writings them- 
selves, of F. A. Wolf, Ottfried Miller, and David F. Strauss.’ In 
1844, Benjamin Jowett, the classical scholar, observed, “Froude has 
become regularly Germanized, and talked unreservedly about Strauss, 
miracles, etc.’”* Goethe sent him to Spinoza. Also in 1844, Robert 
Chambers’ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation awakened 
Oxford to the importance of physical science, and Froude became 
impressed with the fact that natural phenomena were due to natural 
causes. Disbelief in freedom of the will, derived from Spinoza, had 
led him to Calvin, the best philosopher of determinism. Worst of all, 
if we may trust Mozley, Froude aired too audibly some of his 
perilously speculative views, thus disturbing serious members of the 
university.® 

Froude’s early novels reflect his life at home in the rectory, at 
Westminster School, and at Oxford, as well as his reading during 
that time. His first book, Shadows of the Clouds (1847), by “Zeta,” 
reveals, in addition to his sufferings at home, his misery at West- 
minster School, his disappointments in love, and his early religious 
experiences. One of the main characters, Edward Fowler, admires 


6T. Mozley, Reminiscences (New York, 1908), II, 147. 

7 Froude, Short Studies (New York, 1883), IV, 204. In his essay on Homer 
(Short Studies, I, 407) he shows that by 1850 he was thoroughly familiar with 
the “onslaught of the Wolfian critics,” who maintained that the Homeric poems 
were popular in origin, not written at one time by one man. Ottfried Miller, 
the author of Prolegomena to a Scientific Mythology (1825), uses comparative 
mythology, aided by comparative linguistics, to show that myths reflect a 
people’s earliest observations and thoughts, mingling the real and the ideal. 
See Emery Neff’s Poetry of History (New York, 1947), pp. 107-09. David F. 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus Christ Critically Examined (1835) was translated by 
George Eliot in 1846. Strauss examines the Gospel narratives with the purpose 
of showing that they were written to fulfill Old Testament prophecies and that 
many of the events in them were invented to fit the preconceptions of Hebrew 
tradition. Starting with the definition of myth as “the creation of a fact out of 
an idea” and the assumption that nothing supernatural could have happened, 
he concludes that the Gospels are largely mythical. He takes a position between 
the allegorists from Origen on and the naturalistic rationalists, those who ex- 
plained so-called miracles as natural phenomena. In his “The Lives of the 
Saints” (Short Studies, IV, especially p. 209) Froude explains the origin of 
the legendary story—“something which honestly believes itself to be fact, and 
is created nevertheless, by the imagination.” 

8 E. Abbott and L. Campbell, Life of Jowett (New York, 1897), I, 111. 

* Froude, Short Studies, IV, 205, and T. Mozley, op. cit., II, 21. 
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Newman, who sympathizes when he goes to him with his doubts in 
religion ; but he has to form his own philosophical rather than dog- 
matic beliefs in God and duty. “The test of orthodoxy,” he concludes, 
“is how it affects our conduct.” In finding this belief, Fowler evi- 
dently passes through a period of reading Strauss and forming beliefs 
similar to his regarding religion and myths. 


He appeared to believe and disbelieve alike every religion which had ever 
worked among any number of mankind from the beginning. Religions were 
all myths. In the region of the supernatural, you were far away from fact, and 
the religious histories were the symbolic growths of an idea, marking a step 
in the progress of mankind.!° ; 


At his death, Fowler left an unsent letter to some person who had 
remonstrated with him for writing in the Lives of the English Saints. 
In the words of Fowler, the author seems to be speaking for himself : 


But for these lives I certainly wonder Newman should have asked me to help 
him with them. . . . It was impossible I could really feel toward them as he 
did, or believe the stories I was to have the relation of... . But he must have 
known that in my state of mind, even if I did in theory believe that kind of 
sanctity was the real thing one was to live to arrive at, I could not heartily 
sympathize with them as yet, and it was a most dangerous piece of proceeding 
to start with, to assume and to pretend so much of it.”! 


In the same year as the publication of Shadows of the Clouds, 
Froude’s essay on Spinoza appeared in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Review. This essay does not discuss the biblical criticism in Spinoza’s 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, though it does mention that work 
as “the forerunner of German historical criticism”; it concentrates 
rather upon the philosophical system of the Ethics. Though agreeing 
with the author’s logical argument for determinism, it criticizes 
Spinoza for not recognizing the importance of the inward urge to 
make moral choices and for failing to perceive that mere logic is not 
enough in religious matters.’* Yet to the orthodox reader, Froude 
was on a perilous road; many passages in the essay pointed him out 
as definitely an advocate of that belief feared of so many of the 
“neologists”—pantheism. 

Then came The Nemesis of Faith, Froude’s “cry of pain.” It was 
written from the depths of painful skepticism: “I cut a hole in my 
heart,” said the author, “and wrote with the blood.”?* Max Miller, 
the philologist and orientalist, was often with him in his rooms on 
High Street, opposite St. Mary’s, showing sympathy and offering 
suggestions ; and the Rev. Mark Pattison, then in his Puseyite phase, 


10 Froude, Shadows of the Clouds, by Zeta (London, 1847), p. 181. See L. 
Stephen, Studies of a Biographer, Second Series (New York, 1907), III, 229 
re aes Shadows of the Clouds, pp. 18.-185, and Short Studies, IV, 

12 Froude, Short Studies, 1, 317 and 321-23. 

18H. Paul, op. cit., pp. 45 and 47. Cf. The Nemesis of Faith, p. 28. 
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called on him with the object of helping him through his skepticism." 
Carlyle warned him not to write the book, but he did not heed the 
advice, though later he admitted his mistake: “I had written some- 
thing, not wisely, in which heterodoxy was flavored with the serti- 
mental which he so intensely detested. He had said to me that I 
ought to burn my own smoke, and not to trouble other people’s 
nostrils with it.”"* Pattison could not bring him back to orthodoxy, 
and Carlyle could not persuade him to burn his own smoke; there 
was just too much he had to write out of his system. This sensitive 
soul had spent a cheerless, motherless boyhood in a rectory ruled 
over by a father without sentiment or a sense of humor, while his 
brothers and sisters were dying of consumption ; and now, as a result 
of his Oxford experiences, he had become disillusioned and intellectu- 
ally confused. On New Year’s Day, when the book was being adver- 
tised for publication, Froude wrote to Charles Kingsley that he 
wished to give up his fellowship, that he hated the Articles, and that 
he had told the rector he hated chapel.’* 

The hero of the sentimental and highly rhetorical novelette The 
Nemesis of Faith is Mark Sutherland, a reluctant doubter of Church 
doctrines but nonetheless a man with a genuine desire to alleviate 
the suffering of the poor and to spread the gospel of human love. 
He is disillusioned with the materialistic temper of the clerzy and 
seriously troubled about such doctrines as original sin and eternal 
damnation. Like Froude, to avoid hurting his father he proceeds to 
ordination as deacon; but unlike the author, he is too weak-willed 
and vacillating to conquer his doubts. On one side he sees the errors 
of Puseyism, on the other those of rationalism. Since taking his 
degree, says Sutherland, “I have read almost nothing but church 
history, and criticism, and theology, of all sorts, and in all languages ; 
and as I am gorged with it to the full, and as it has but left me where 
I am, or where I was, it is wiser, perhaps, to leave it” (p. 54). 

The Nemesis is certainly an unpleasant book. It exposes a mind 
perplexed by a jumble of biblical criticism, and it says things about 
the Bible and religion that must have been unpalatable to many of 
its readers. It says unorthodox things about the books of the Old 
Testament, about “modern Bibliolatry”; it discusses the Koran and 
the Vedas, and modern literary works, too, as God-inspired books ; 
it grows eloquently sentimental over the passing of pagan creeds; it 
declares that Christianity was “the common channel towards which 
all the great streams of thought in the old world were tending” and 
that the fact that “it crystallised round a particular person may have 








14 Mark Pattison had worked with Pusey on Thomas Aquinas’ Catena Aurea, 
a summary of the theological teaching of the Church Fathers, and had also 
written two lives of the saints for Newman’s series. See F. W. Miller, op. cit., 
p. 88, and Mark Pattison, Memoirs (London, 1885), p. 215. 

15 Froude, Carlyle in London (London, 1884), I, 458. 

1*©H. Paul, op. cit., p. 46. 
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beén an accident” (p. 96). Sutherland has been trained in rigid 
protestantism—‘“Faber On the Prophecies, Southey’s Book of the 
Church etc.”—and he properly hates Hume and Gibbon’s books, 
especially the chapters dealing with Christianity in the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. Also he has given the Tractarians, espe- 
cially Newman, a fair hearing. Yet, 


Experience had shown, that the same reason which rejected the Saints’ miracles 
as incredible would soon make hard mouths at the Bible miracles. The notion 
of inspiration was no more satisfactory than that of the Church’s infallibility; 
and if the power of the keys, and sacramental grace, and apostolic succession, 
were absurdities, the Devil was at least equally so. And with the Devil fell 
sin, and the atonement fell, and all revelation fell; and we were drifting on 
the current of a wide ocean, we knew not where, with neither oar nor com- 
pass. (pp. 163-64) 


After reading “modern continental writers,” Sutherland can no 
longer hate the Reformation with a “hearty good-will,” nor can he 
accept the various other propositions drawn up by his Tractarian 
teachers (pp. 158-62). 

Finally, Sutherland attacks the Church for its worldliness and the 
English clergy as a “most miserable example of disbelief” in its own 
precepts. When he speaks of “A foolish Church, chattering, parrot- 
like, old notes, of which it had long forgotten the meaning,” he echoes 
Emerson’s remarks in English Traits (pp. 169, 166).'* The trouble 
was he had been reading too much of Emerson and Carlyle, as well 
as Spinoza and German biblical criticism. Froude’s biographer was 
right when he said, “Carlyle completed what Newman had begun— 
the destruction of the foundation of his dogmatic belief.”** Certain 
it is that he could not understand how one could turn his back upon 
reason, as Newman counseled, nor how English theology could meet 
“the flowing tide of Germany, and the philosophy of Hume and 
Gibbon.” Sutherland voices Froude’s distress and indignation in 
these words: 


Erastianism, pluralities, prebendal stalls, and pony-gigging parsons,—what work 
were they like to make against the proud, rugged, intellectual republicanism, 
with a fire sword between its lips, bidding cant and lies be still; and philosophy, 
with Niebuhr criticism for a reaping sickle, mowing down their darling story- 


17 Although English Traits was not published until 1856, it grew out of the 
author’s experiences and observations in England between 1847 and 1848, during 
which time Froude and Emerson met. Already an admirer of his essays, Froude 
confided in Emerson and was advised to read the Vedas (H. Paul, of. cit., 
p. 41). Emerson wrote: “The spirit that dwelt in this church has glided away 
to animate other activities; and they who come to the old shrines find apes 
and by rustling the old garments.” English Traits (New York, 1899), 
pp. 174-75. 

18 See Froude’s autobiographical essay “The Oxford Counter-Reformation” 
(Short Studies, IV, 205); The Nemesis of Faith, pp. 157 and 171-72; and 
H. Paul, op. cit., p. 32. For Newman's teachings, both pro and con, see New- 
man’s Grammar of Assent (London, 1870), pp. 343, 352, and 398; and L. 
Stephen’s “Cardinal Newman's Scepticism,” Nineteenth Century, XXTX (Feb- 
ruary, 1891), 179-201. 
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books? High time it was to move, indeed. High time for the church warriors 
to look about them, to burnish up their armour, to seize what ground was yet 
remaining, what time to train for battle. (p. 167) 


This was all too much, too true. Froude was a dangerous herctic. 
Looking about them, the church warriors turned their backs upon 
the Macedonian danger and bore down upon the author of this 
philippic. 

All the same, The Nemesis of Faith was a book that needed to be 
written.*® Too many men had consumed their own smoke or been 
content with conditions that caused others to stifle themselves in this 
way. The Christian Observer, despite its condemnatory and sancti- 
monious tone, spoke the truth when it declared that Sutherland’s 
infidelity was the “inevitable result of the principles and methods of 
Tractarian teachers.” Bishop Hampden, the béte noire of the Tractari- 
ans, was disgusted with the book and severe in his criticism; yet he 
too found it “valuable evidence of the working of Tractarianism.”*° 
“Never mind, if the Puseyites hate it,” wrote Froude to Arthur 
Clough ; “they must fear it, and it will work in the mind they have 
made sick.’”** That the book reflected the problems disturbing many 
a young man of the day was the opinion of John Duke Coleridge, 
who wrote to his father : 


Such a very sad book of Anthony Froude’s come out—the most intensely dis- 
tressing and melancholy book I have seen for a long while—utter scepticism 
very cleverly put, and in a way to do a deal of harm—“no such thing as sin” 
“Catholicism is true if Christianity is—but”? I should like you to read it as 
showing you in short what a lot of young men are about just now.?? 


Charles Kingsley wrote to his mother that it was a mistake to have 
written such a book, because “it will act poisonously on the minds 
of those who are already unhealthy.” Yet he felt that the sentiments 
of the book 


are those of too many men, alas! It is a spiritual tragedy, that book, which is 
most fearfully true; and he wrote it to show what must be the end of a man, 
who too weak for action, destroyed his own moral sense by daring and morbid 
speculation.** 


19 Professor Sanday said of Froude and his book, in a sermon preached 
shortly after Froude’s death, “Now we see that the difficulties which led to it 
were real difficulties. It was right and not wrong that they should be raised and 
faced.” H. Paul, op. cit., pp. 443-44. 

20 Preface to The Nemesis of Faith, pp. xxiv and xxxvii; and Memorials 
of Bishop Hampden (London, 1871), p. 177. Sutherland is caught between the 
crossfires of Newman’s and Carlyle’s teachings; Charles Redding, in J. H. 
Newman’s Loss and Gain, is a High Anglican undisturbed by Carlyle’s political 
and social idealism or religious views. A character named Charles Bampton, 
in W. J. Conybeare’s Perversion: or the Causes and Consequences of Infidelity 
(1856) suffers under the influence of Tractarians in much the same way as 
does Sutherland. 

21H. Paul, of. cit., 

22E. H. Coleridge, vite ‘of Lord Coleridge (London, 1904), I, 191. 

23M. F. Thorpe, Charles Kingsley (Princeton, 1937), p. 37. 
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It"was Bunsen, the Prussian Minister, in a letter to Max Miller, 
who showed the greatest understanding of the tragic position of a 
Sutherland or a Froude. He also perceived the blindness and prejudice 
in those who condemned the author categorically. 


But here the author has disclosed the inward disease, the fearful hollowness, 
the spiritual death, of the nation’s philosophical and theological forms, with 
resistless eloquence; and like the Jews of old, they will exclaim, “that man is 
a criminal! stone him !’’24 


IV 


After resigning his fellowship and leaving Oxford, Anthony Froude 
found himself in a difficult position indeed. To enter any of the pro- 
fessions, now that he could no longer consider taking orders in the 
Church, was impossible because of his ordination as deacon. He was 
engaged to marry Mrs. Charles Kingsley’s sister, Charlotte Gren- 
fell, who had recently turned Roman Catholic and whom he had 
saved from going into a convent; but since his allowance had been 
cut off by his father, he could not support himself, let alone a wife. 
Many of his old friends now “cut” him on the street; he had to sell 
many of his books; he patiently and courageously directed his ener- 
gies to the earning of a living by tutoring and writing.** As if sensing 
the career that lay before him, he not only wrote reviews and other 
essays, but he put his head down and worked hard in preparation for 
good, solid, scholarly, historical writing. Such confidence had he in 
his own talents that he chose not to go into business, even though 
a rich manufacturer in Manchester sympathized with him and offered 
to take him into the firm. Fortunately, he had a few constant friends: 
A. P. Stanley, Carlyle, Max Miller, Bunsen, and Charles Kingsley 
stood by him, Kingsley taking him into his home and braving criti- 
cism for harboring a heretic, even though he could not share his 
views of religion. It was not long before Froude found his way out of 
his difficulties and forward on the road to eminence as an intellect 
and as an artist. 

Help came. One man who did not know Froude, Henry Crabb 
Robinson, barrister and friend of all the leading writers of the day, 
wrote a public protest against the treatment Froude had received, 
and others went further in an immediately practical way. Chevalier 
Bunsen, Monckton Milnes, and their friends subscribed enough 
money to maintain Froude at a German university, in order that he 
might make a thorough study of theology; and at Carleton Gardens 
Bunsen held forth for hours to him on the advantages of such a move. 
Froude, however, feeling, as did his hero Sutherland, already 
“gorged” to the full with theology, declined the offer. With £200 
oak’ M. Miller, Chips from a German Workshop (New York, 1874), III, 
23 F. M. Miller, Auld Lang Syne, pp. 88-92. 
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that an unknown friend had asked Miiller to give him as a sign that 
“he still had friends and sympathizers who would not forsake him,” 
he was able to live and get started with his writing.*® 

Beginning as a book reviewer—he was one of the first to recognize 
the poetic genius of Matthew Arnold—and then as an essayist dealing 
principally with historical and religious subjects, Froude soon dis- 
tinguished himself. During the next ten years he contributed to 
Frazer's and the Westminster Review some of the essays later in- 
cluded in his famous volumes of Short Studies in Great Subjects 
and began publication of his History of England from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada (1856-70). He was 
asked to replace his name on the books of Exeter College; he was 
made editor of Frazer's; he was elected rector of St. Andrew's Uni- 
versity; he was appointed professor of modern history at Oxford. 
Finally his patience and industry were rewarded—after a long 
difficult journey, beset by poverty, hard work, misunderstanding, 
malicious attack. At last this Protestant historian, persecuted by 
Protestants as well as Tractarians, for the sin of Protestantism, 
proved his worth. 

However unorthodox as a Protestant historian—and he became 
no less so as time went on—Froude was all his life a deeply religious 
man, a man greatly concerned about the larger issues of religion— 
religion and politics, intolerance and persecution, freedom of inquiry, 
martyrdom for truth. With all of these he had grown familiar from 
personal experience. Once rid of the theological perplexities and 
doubts of his youth, Froude became thoroughly pragmatic in his 
religion, as pragmatic as his character Fowler in the Shadows of the 
Clouds. “The practical effect of a belief,” he wrote in his essay “Cal- 
vinism,” “is the real test of its soundness.”*’ Belief in moral Provi- 
dence or a Divine Law—call it natural law, fate, predestination, or 
what you will—this, plus continual striving to discover and live by 
that law, is what religion meant to him.** Far from abandoning 
religion for history, he wrote history to illustrate eternal laws and 
man’s strivings to live in harmony with them. 

“Froude is no atheist,” wrote Kingsley, “no man less so.” He was 
much too unorthodox, Kingsley thought, and yet he knew him to be 
a man of strongly affirmative religion. “Neither is he an infidel, not 
even a mere Unitarian, though he has very wrong ideas about our 
blessed Lord’s divinity, while he admires and loves his character and 
the revelation which he believes was made through him.’”** Froude 
honored the Bible, he himself said, “above all books”; and the New 
Testament, since he had come to “read it humanly,” he thought “out- 


26M. F. Thorpe, op. cit., p. 36; and F. M. Miller, Chips from a German 
Workshop, III, 397-99. 

27 Froude, Short Studies, II, 14, and Shadows of the Clouds, p. 181 

28 Froude, Short Studies, II, 14-19. 

29M. F. Thorpe, op. cit., p. 37. 
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weighed all the literature of the world.”** He did, however, believe 
that eternal law had been revealed many times, not just once on the 
mountains of Palestine, not just once “in the person and example of 
One who lived and died to make it known.” It became his great 
object, therefore, not to write in defense of Protestant creeds, but 
to champion the cause of free -discussion of theological difficulties, to 
fight against obscurantism, to study historical criticism of the Bible. 

Early in his study of history Froude had become aware of the role 
of myths and legends in the creation of literature, sacred as well as 
profane. It was a man who had read the “Wolfian critics” and David 
Strauss and was as familiar as his character Sutherland with “the 
reaping sickle” of Niebuhr criticism who wrote in “The Lives of the 
Saints” that the growth of legends was a phenomenon characteristic 
of Christianity.** He found that there was fiction in the /liad, in the 
stories of Aeneas, in the liturgy of Eleusis, in the Cid and the 
Nibelungenlied, in the Christian Gospels, both canonical and apoc- 
ryphal. This did not mean of course, that history and poetic truth 
should be thrown out because of accretions of myths and legends, that 
stories were any less authentic because they were overgrown with 
fiction. It should be remembered that in these stories, all of them 
alike, there is great spiritual reality—‘Fiction is only false, when it 
is false, not to fact, else how could it be fiction? but when it is—to 
law.” Moreover, we have plenty of documentary evidence of the 
actions of noble minds and purposes, “where myth has no room to 
enter.’"**? Why, then, should we fear historical criticism? 


30 Froude, preface to the second edition of The Nemesis of Faith, pp. \v-lvi. 
Froude’s emphatic use of the word humanly indicates familiarity with J. G. 
Herder’s method of biblical interpretation, which he probably heard of from 
Carlyle. The first page of Herder’s Letters on the Study of Theology (1780-81) 
is filled with the word menschlich (humanly). “We must read the Bible in the 
human way (menschlich),” he says; that is, we must read the Hebrew poets and 
historians in the same spirit as we read Hesiod, Thucydides, Aeschylus, Livy, 
Tacitus, and Virgil—we must interpret their writings in the light of their times, 
and not set up their maxims of morality ard religion as universal imperatives. 
See H. A. Nevinson’s Herder and His Times (London, 1884), p. 297 and 
Appendix I, p. 437. In the Appendix, Nevinson includes Coleridge’s comments 
on Herder’s use of this word menschlich, which Coleridge translates “human- 
natural.” He mistakes Herder’s meaning by assuming that menschlich means 
really kindlich (childlike) at one time and Jogical (mere understanding without 
imagination or higher reasoning) at another. Yet in his Confessions of an 
Inquiring Spirit Coleridge says he is reading the Bible as he “should read any 
other work.” Complete Works (New York, 1884), V, 579. 

31 Froude, Short Studies, 1, 445, and The Nemesis of Faith, p. 167 (quoted 
above, p. 47). F. G. Niebuhr, the author of the famous Roman History (1811- 
32), did not apply his critical tests of historical truth to the Bible. He accepted 
the Gospel miracles as facts, rather than adopt the “absurd hypothesis that the 
Holiest was a deceiver, and his disciples either dupes or liars.” They were 
animated, he said, by a spirit very different from that which we find in the 
legends and pretended miracles of other religions. C. Bunsen, Life and Letters 
of Niebuhr (New York, 1852), p. 236. As late as 1891 Froude wrote, “The 
mythic element cannot be eliminated out of history.” Katherine of Aragon 
(London, 1891), p. 1. 

32 Froude, Short Studies, 1, 446 and 451. In his “Origen and Celsus” (Short 
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But it was clear to Froude that Englishmen did fear historical 
criticism of the Bible, as his experiences at Oxford bore witness. In 
vain had he sought for answers to troublesome questions about re- 
ligion, for nowhere in the writings of his English contemporaries in 
the Church could he find adequate answers. Growing more deeply 
concerned about this deficiency, he wrote, in 1853, an article on the 
Book of Job with this opening sentence: “It will be matter some 
day of curious inquiry to ascertain why, notwithstanding the high 
reverence with which the English people regard the Bible, they have 
done so little in comparison with their continental contemporaries 
towards arriving at a proper understanding of it.”** Other men, 
notably Francis Newman and William R. Greg, had already spoken 
out with similar words, and it was high time that the challenge of 
criticism was faced. The spirit of criticism, he realized full well, i 
“not the spirit of religion”; it is the questioning spirit and means 
skepticism. Yet we must “prove all things”; and we must not forget 
that “every step in political or social freedom, has arisen in the first 
instance from an act of skepticism” growing out of a healthful “jeal- 
ousy of deception.” We feel, therefore, that we must, in true Protes- 
tant fashion, reconsider periodically the grounds on which our accept- 
ance of various beliefs is required. When honest minds are confused 
or distressed—and the “truth of the Gospel history is now more 
widely doubted in Europe than at any time since the conversion of 
Constantine”**—then it is time to write “A Plea for the Free Discus- 
sion of Theological Difficulties” and essays on “The Science of 
History,” “Criticism and the Gospel History,” “Scientific Method 
Applied to History,” and on all the other related subjects treated in 
his Short Studies. We should not go on with “a confused sense that 
theological truth was in some way different from other truth.”** 

As Froude saw it, the besetting sin of the Victorians was not seek- 
ing truth through historical criticism of the Bible, nor becoming 
Germanized and heterodox; it was persistence in this “confused 
sense” of two different kinds of truth. Protestants and Catholics alike 
tended to mistake theology for religion and to strangle themselves in 
dogmatic formulas. The inevitable result was persecution of dissenters. 
This had been the state of affairs at the time of the Reformation, 
which Froude conceived to be “the hinge upon which all modern his- 
tory turned.”** Now he had found his work: he would write history, 
throw himself into the laborious task of sifting the truth from docu- 
ments, that he might write what was really history ; he would seek the 


Studies, 1V) Froude shows the survival power of the Gospels and Christianity 
against all factual criticism. 

88 Froude, Short Studies, I, 228; Francis Newman, Phases of Faith (London, 
mat p. 122; and W. R. Greg, "The Creed of Christendom (London, 1905), 


a Froude, Short Studies, I, 197-99 and 226. 
35 Jbid., p. 173. 
36 Froude, Lectures on the Council of Trent (New York, 1896), p. 1. 
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truth at the heart of events, often behind and at the root of legends and 
myths. “The one great Bible which cannot lie is the history of the 
human race.”*? As a secondary aim, he would show the disastrous 
results of crystallizing religion in dogma and then imposing dogma 
upon growing minds. Now he had work to do and a gospel to preach— 
for he was ever a polemical writer; something more than merely 
collecting facts and maintaining such an on-the-fence objectivity as do 
those who today conceive of history as a “social science.” He was no 
pedant, no Dry-as-dust. He sensed, he loved, the dramas of humanity ; 
and he had something to say from the heart about them. He would 
write history as an artist should write it. 

Froude felt, the more he studied it, that English history, especially 
of the sixteenth century, had been clericalized. By dwelling upon the 
lustfulness of Henry VIII, clerical historians had drawn attention 
from the real issue. By placing too much emphasis upon the aspect of 
religious revolt from Rome, they had lost sight of the truth—that 
when it was not largely political, the Reformation was in truth a con- 
flict between the laity and the ecclesiastical order, between the religion 
of the individual inquiring mind and that of the Establishment.** This 
was the same conflict Froude himself had experienced in nineteenth- 
century England; consequently he found himself writing an indict- 
ment of Ultramontanism and a plea for the continuation of traditional 
English freedom of thought. 

Froude’s History of England is the logical outcome and crowning 
achievement of his religious inquiry. Certainly among the most elo- 
quent, because most passionately sincere, passages of this History are 
those which deal with persecution and martyrcom, with the noble 
struggles of such men as Latimer and Cranmer. Not that the author 
considered freedom of opinion enough in itself; freedom to live in 
accordance with the eternal laws of God, as conscience and the inner 
sense of duty directed—and so living—was highly important. Of 
Edward VI, Froude wrote: 


But as there would have been no Reformation at all, had Reformation meant 
no more than a change from a superstition of ceremonies to a superstition of 
words and opinions, so those who were sincere and upright among the reformers 
—ien like Cranmer, Latimer, Becon, Bradford, or Lever, to whom God and 
duty were of more importance than “schemes of salvation,” whose opinions, 
indeed, followed with the stream, but who looked to life and practice for the 
fruit of opinion; such men, I say, saw with sorrow and perplexity that increase 


87 Froude, The Nemesis of Faith, preface to the second edition, p. liii. Carlyle 
wrote of history: “In essence and significance it has been called ‘the true Epic 
Poem,’ and universal Divine Scripture, whose ‘plenary inspiration’ no man, out 
of Bedlam or in it, shall bring in question.” Miscellaneous Essays (London, 
1894), IV, 219-20. He first said this in a speech in 1833. 

88H. Paul, op. cit., p. 123, and Chapter IV. Mark Pattison wrote his frag- 
mentary “Scaliger” (see his Essays) to “rescue the memory of Scaliger from 
the load of falsehood and infamy under which the unscrupulous Jesuit faction 
had contrived to bury it.” Memoirs (London, 1885), p. 322. 
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of light had not brought with it increase of probity, that, as truth spread, 
charity and justice languished.*® 


True; for religion was action or it was nothing. But persecution for 
differences of opinion could never be justified; heterodoxy did not 
mean infidelity. Often as he wrote of historical events, Froude must 
have seen clearly the parallel of those times with his. Though he never 
wrote in bitterness of the treatment he had personally received, but 
rather frankly admitted that he had done wrong in airing his doubts 
instead of consuming his own smoke, he must have thought during 
his writing how wrong in principle were the attitudes and actions of 
the dogmatic ecclesiastics in control of education at Oxford. 

When writing of the martyrs during the reign of Mary Tudor, 
Froude struck hard at all persecution for supposed error in belief. The 
horrible sight of the burning of Ridley at the stake was symbolic of all 
such treatment for deviation from established doctrine. 


The horrible sight worked upon the beholders as it has worked since, and will 
work forever, while the English nation survives—being, notwithstanding, as 
in justice to those who caused these accursed cruelties, must never be forgotten 
—a legitimate fruit of the superstition, that, in the eyes of the Maker of the 
world, an error of belief is the greatest of crimes; that while for all other sins 
there is forgiveness, a mistake in the intellectual intricacies of speculative 
opinion will be punished not with the brief agony of a painful death, but with 
tortures to which there shall be no end.*° 


Well did Froude know from experience what it meant, in his day, to 
make “a mistake in the intellectual intricacies of speculative opinion.” 
His may have been an age of less physical cruelty and fanaticism than 
the Reformation ; yet it was one of narrowness, dogmatism, and hard- 
ness of heart. He stood up manfully under persecution that was inex- 
cusable, and his struggles and achievement were not in vain. Without 
self-pity and with no martyr-complex, he fought his fight with the 
fortitude of the Anglo-Saxon scop Deor, convinced that others had 
suffered yet prevailed and so might he. 

All his life, especially since he had been disturbed by historical 
criticism of the Bible, Anthony Froude had looked back with romantic 
nostalgia to the early decades of the century, and to the ideal parish 
in which he had grown up. He had drawn an idealized portrait of his 
father, a representative rector and justice of the peace, in that peaceful 
era before the excitement over religious and political questions of 
reform took hold of Oxford. Spiritual stagnation had not yet set in, 
the clergy was not yet too much “at ease in Zion,” too “sleekly 
devout.”*? The day of trial had not yet come. It is in many ways an 





89 Froude, Reign of Edward the Sixth, Everyman’s Library (London, 1909), 
p. 69. 

#9 Froude, Reign of Mary Tudor, Everyman’s Library (London, 1910), p. 64. 

41 Froude, Short Studies, 1V, 157. For the condition of the clergy shortly 
after the time Froude describes, see the following: George Eliot, Scenes from 
Clerical Life (Edinburgh, 1858); G. M. Young, Early Victorian England 
(London, 1936), II, 469-70; L. E. Elliot-Binns, Religion in the Victorian Era 
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ideal picture of a clergyman who carried his religion into his living ; 
yet it raises in the minds of modern readers definite questions. How, 
for example, could a clergyman who combined the duties of magis- 
trate, farmer, businessman, and patriarchal rural squire, indulging 
moderately in shooting and riding to the hounds, find the time and 
energy, together with the learning, to keep abreast of the times and 
preach intellectually stimulating sermons? One answer is probably 
that intellectually stimulating sermons are wasted on rural communi- 
ties; but this only raises other questions. As education increased and 
the son of the squire returned from the university, perhaps even from 
a German university, how could such a parson keep up the intellectual 
level of his flock ? How could he heip those who, like Anthony Froude, 
become lost in doubts? How could he welcome the forces of higher 
truth and beat down the battalions of error and perplexity? For 
answers, all one need do is read the life of James Anthony Froude and 
see how far he grew away from his father’s generation. 

No wonder the man Froude went through a tremendous ordeal, and 
no wonder the historian became extremely Protestant. But James 
Anthony Froude the man is fully as admirable as James Anthony 
Froude the historian. The fact that he was skeptical in his youth and 
unorthodox in his maturity did not impair the strength of his religion 
or his character any more than did the fact that he was prejudiced 
impair the value of his historical writing. Living as he did in an age 
of great change, he found that his education and development, both as 
a man and as a historian, had to be an ordeal. As he looked back to the 
days in which men had had fixed beliefs, he wrote, “Over the pool of 
uncertainties in which our own generation is floundering there was 
then a crust of undisturbed conviction on which they could plant their 
feet and step out like men.”** As he looked forward, when the day of 
trial was at hand and the only paths were new and untried, he too 
planted his feet firmly and stepped out like a man. 


South Weymouth, Massachusetts 


(London, 1936), pp. 39-40; F. Maurice, Life of F. W. Maurice (New York, 
1884), I, 335; and M. Pattison, Essays (London, 1889), II, 194. 
42 Froude, Short Studies, IV, 159. 








HOWELLS’ DOCTRINE OF COMPLICITY 
By Arnovp B. Fox 


The period during which William Dean Howells produced his most 
significant work saw the rise of two great naturalistic novelists, Zola 
and Hardy. Howells included both of them among his literary pas- 
sions, and he was a particularly avid reader of Zola.’ But while he 
admired certain qualities in the Rougon-Macquart chronicles, he 
remained in essential disagreement with the method used. He was too 
much a humanist to tolerate what he considered the brutalization of 
man which would result from the acceptance of determinism, and 
there can be no question that in his own work Howells starts with the 
concept of a free man who must accept the responsibility for his action. 
However, this was merely a necessary moral premise ; from the social 
viewpoint Howells recognized that there was more to the problem. He 
came to an increasing awareness of the effects of environmental forces 
in shaping human behavior, and out of this grew his doctrine of com- 
plicity. Without denying either man’s freedom of action or his moral 
responsibility, Howells tried to show the share which society has in 
each man’s sin. Only when it is seen in the light of its causative factors 
can human behavior become intelligible, and only then can it be prop- 
erly evaluated. What is more important, a knowledge of these factors 
is the sine qua non for dealing with social evils, for individual sin is 
largely a product of the sins of society. As a result of his conviction 
that a character cannot validly be studied in a vacuum, Howells began 
to examine his people as the products of environmental influences. 
The doctrine of complicity assumed a large part in shaping his novels, 
and his work became increasingly modern and significant as he 
reached a fuller understanding of the interaction between the human 
being and the society in which he lives. 

The first specific statement of the doctrine of complicity appears in 
Mr. Sewell’s sermon in The Minister’s Charge. Preaching on the 
text “Remember them that are in bonds as bound with them,” Mr. 
Sewell endeavors to give his congregation a lesson in social responsi- 
bility, to clarify the underlying interrelationships which make us so 
dependent on each other and which make so widespread the effects of 
our actions. No one is actually apart from his fellows: all, regardless 
of position, are joined to each other in a brotherhood which stems 
from the fatherhood of God. No man’s sin can affect himself alone as 
a result; it necessarily affects the whole community. Even the good 
are responsible for the sin which exists, for they have neither stamped 
it out nor endeavored to find how they themselves have contributed 
to it. It is not the one evil man who is to be held culpable, but the evil 
of the time and place, for that is what shaped him. Every man must 


1 My Literary Passions (New York, 1895), pp. 246, 248. 
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accept the responsibility for his brother, and he must seek it out, must 
accept it voluntarily, for in doing this he will come to know God.’ 

This attitude towards a broad responsibility for human behavior led 
Howells to take issue with George Eliot, whom he considered in all 
ways but one the finest ethical novelist of the time. He objected to “the 
undue burden she seems to throw upon the individual, and her failure 
to account largely enough for motive from the social environment. 
There her work seems to me unphilosophical.”* A later statement 
indicates the likelihood that his early Swedenborgian training may 
have influenced him in this direction, for he maintained that “In a 
world pretty full of evil there isn’t any purely voluntary evil among 
the sane.”* To emphasize the strength of the involuntary element in 
human behavior became one of the aims of Howells’ novels. 

A glance through these books shows how large a part this idea 
played in his mind. We see it first in Private Theatricals.® In this 
novel, after presenting Mrs. Farrell in a manner which makes her 
revolting to most readers, Howells introduces some additional facts 
about her life which give us a new insight into her heart and a new 
understanding of the influence of her early life in shaping her behavior. 
The purpose of A Modern Instance is not at all “To picture forth the 
degeneracy latent in a selfish nature,”* but rather to show the effect 
that accidental circumstance and the influence of other people can 
have in determining which potentiality in each individual will be 
realized. It is not by chance that Bartley Hubbard fails to assume the 
proportions of the conventional villain, for it is quite clear that the 
fault is not his alone. Had he married someone other than Marcia, he 
might have turned out far better than he did, even allowing for all the 
obvious weaknesses of his character. In The Minister's Charge we 
see the life of Lemuel Barker shaped both by sheer accident and by 
the thoughtless behavior of others. The thesis is presented pointedly 
by the horse-car conductor and by Mr. Evans (pp. 184-85 and 
235-37). The World of Chance presents Howells’ view that man is 
economically almost helpless in the clutches of environmental forces 
which seem to operate in a purely accidental fashion. Everything 
appears to be determined by chance, and we see this specifically in the 
fate of Ray’s novel. The tragedy of A Hazard of New Fortunes pro- 
ceeds largely from the general ignorance of the interrelations and the 
consequent mutual responsibilities of our social organization. Finally, 
in The Landlord at Lion’s Head, one of Howells’ finest psychological 
studies, we see the development of Jeff Durgin as the logical result of 
his contact with a world which seeks constantly to relegate him to an 


2 The Minister's Charge (Boston, 1887), pp. 457-59. 

8 My Literary Passions, p. 185. 

* Imaginary Interviews (New York, 1910), p. 164. 

5 Published posthumously as Mrs. Farrell (New York, 1921). It first ap- 
peared serially in the Atlantic Monthly from November, 1875, to May, 1876. 

* Delmar Gross Cooke, William Dean Howells (New York, 1922), p. 240. 
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inferior social position. The moving accident in the story is the success 
of the Lion’s Head House, which brings Jeff into contact with the 
members of a higher social caste; when they reject him, his one 
thought is to get back at them and somehow force his way into their 
circle. 

But we can probably see Howells’ concept most clearly by an 
examination of The Quality of Mercy.’ This is the story of Milton 
Northwick, the treasurer of the Ponkwasset Mills, who embezzles a 
large sum of money from his firm and escapes to Canada. The novel 
appeared at a time when such cases were being reported in the news- 
papers frequently, and in view of the great public interest in crimes of 
this type, Howells had the material for a very exciting and successful 
story. He was writing for a purpose, however, and to insure the clarity 
of his theme he almost deliberately deprived the novel of the incidents 
and treatment which would have made it attractive to a large number 
of readers. Northwick never appears as a figure of any significance, 
and at no time is his personality very well defined. He is presented as 
a type more than as an individual, a conventional creation of the forces 
which ruled his little world. As Matt Hilary describes him to a visit- 
ing Englishman : 

It isn’t at all a remarkable instance. There is nothing peculiar about it. North- 
wick was well off and he wished to be better off. He had plenty of other people’s 
money in his hands which he controlled so entirely that he felt as if it were his 


own. He used it and he lost it. Then he was found out, and ran away. That's 
all. (p. 270) 


When Brice Maxwell writes up the Northwick story for his news- 
paper, he points out that Northwick has merely behaved according to 
patterns which society has taught him and is consequently a normal 
product of his environment (pp. 160-61). Putney maintains that 
Northwick himself does not matter very much ; it is what happened to 
him that is important. 


There wasn’t the stuff for an example in Northwick; I don’t know that he’s 
much of a warning. He just seems to be a kind of—incident ; and a pretty com- 
mon kind. He was a mere creature of circumstances—like the rest of us! His 
environment made him rich, and his environment made him a rogue. (p. 474) 


Upon these terms Northwick’s individuality is of little importance ; 
his significance lies in the fact that he is merely typical, that in the 
sources of his crime we can study the sources of crime in general, and 
that through understanding this one case we may learn to understand 
the criminal. 

Northwick lived in a world which idolized property, and it was 
only natural that he should have accepted the criteria of his society. 
His father’s material failure and consequent loss of social standing 


7 The Quality of Mercy (New York, 1892). Since this article was submitted, 
the doctrine of complicity in Howells has received new consideration in Kirk 
and Kirk, William Dean Howells (New York, 1950). 
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showed him what the world thought of an unsuccessful man. Early 
in life he determined to be what his father had never been, to be what 
the world admired, a financial success. His god became property, the 
tangible symbol of this success, and when he contemplated absconding 
to Canada, what grieved him most was the thought of leaving his 
property behind. But the ideal which he pursued was actually one 
which never could be attained. He became a prisoner of his blind 
greed, and even though he was more than comfortable financially, he 
began to speculate with the funds of his firm in order to increase his 
wealth. In this course the world offered him tacit encouragement, for 
the organization of commerce and business is such, Howells felt, that 
in the process of making money some dirt gets on everybody’s hands. 
Society had broken down Northwick’s natural morality, for he had 
seen that the good were not always rewarded and the evil not always 
punished ; as a matter of fact, no discomfort came from evil unless it 
was found out, and for the most part it was not found out. He had 
been warped by the materialistic gospel which the world had taught 
him, and not only did it make a criminal of him, but it left him with a 
distorted personality. Money had so completely become his interest, 
and his desire for it had so wholly consumed him, that he had felt no 
interest in cultivating himself in any way. As a result, during the 
winter which he spent at Ha-Ha Bay with Bird and Pére Etienne he 
proved quite valueless as a companion, for he knew nothing, had no 
interests, and could join them in none of their discussions. Even the 
horses and cattle and flowers on his estate in which he took such pride 
had never brought him any aesthetic or scientific pleasure ; they were 
merely possessions, merely signs of wealth which the world had 
taught him to value and which it would accept as proof of his success. 


Howells came to believe, then, that the source of crime lies in soci- 
ety at least as much as it does in the individual. Society is responsible 
for such defalcations because it supports an economic system under 
which the accumulation of money is the highest aim of man, and as 
Howells became more acutely aware of the existing economic in- 
justices, he came to attribute a greater share of the guilt to the en- 
vironment rather than to the individual. His argument is twofold: on 
the one hand, society must gain a new perspective in its attitude to- 
wards those people who, having learned their lesson well, strive to 
attain what their environment teaches them to value; on the other, 
society must not think that it can teach its pernicious economic doc- 
trines with impunity, but must realize that it will have to bear the 
consequences in such crimes as Northwick’s. 

Matt Hilary’s understanding of these facts enables him to view 
Northwick’s case with objectivity. He realizes, for one thing, that it 
would do no good to catch the embezzler and punish him. “It wouldn’t 
reform him, it wouldn’t reform anything. Northwick isn’t the disease ; 
he’s merely the symptom. You can suppress him; but that won’t cure 
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the disease. It’s the whole social body that’s sick .. .” (p. 166). So 
long as society continues to provide the temptations, it will do no good 
to punish people when you catch them. That will not deter the others 
who are tempted similarly. Only by controlling the environment can 
we eliminate the criminal. 

But there is an obverse to the doctrine of complicity. Just as North- 
wick’s behavior is largely a product of environmental forces, his own 
actions will become part of that body of forces, and we see in his 
family, his neighbors, and his community the far-reaching influence 
of what he has done. In the words of Matt Hilary, “there’s really no 
measuring the sinuous reach of a disaster like this. It strikes from a 
coil that seems to involve everything” (p. 88). The unhappiness he 
brings to his daughters is most obvious; it appears for a moment that 
he may have made Sue’s marriage impossible. His peculations result 
in the failure of other people who were involved financially. Above all, 
he has aided in undermining the morale of the community, for many 
people had looked up to him, and his example was necessarily a 
prominent one. If society is to protect itself from the repetition of 
such deeds, Howells felt, it must understand fully the implications of 
complicity ; it must understand that crime is the concern of every- 
body, not merely of those in the immediate circle of the criminal, and 
it must realize its own responsibility in preventing crime. Only then 
may we look for some improvement in “the monotonous endeavor and 
failure of society to repress the monotonous evolution of the criminal 
in conditions that render his evolution inevitable. . . .’””* 

But as I pointed out at the beginning, Howells never seeks entirely 
to relieve his malefactors of the burden of guilt. The consequences of 
their behavior are actually irreparable and stand as a symbol of their 
guilt ; and just as in real life no amount of understanding can nullify 
the damage, so Howells does not deny it in his novels. It would be 
useless to try to whitewash an offender, for as Squire Gaylord says, 
“A man does this thing or that, and the consequence follows. I 
couldn’t forgive Bartley so that he could escape any consequence of 
what he’s done. . . .”® Northwick’s guilt may be lessened by the share 
which society must assume in it, but it is not eliminated. As a novelist 
Howells felt a personal obligation here, for he believed that the great- 
est art was that in which violated moral law prevailed, as it did in the 
Greek drama.’® In consequence Northwick can in no way escape his 
sin. However, the real issue in the story is not Northwick at all, but 
society. Society, too, cannot escape the sins of its past, but the implica- 
tions of the doctrine of complicity can point the way to a better future. 


State University of Iowa 


8 Impressions and Experiences (New York, 1896), p. 92. 

% A Modern Instance (Boston, 1923), p. 189. 

10“The Plays of Henry Arthur Jones,” North American Review, CLXXXVI 
(February, 1908), 208. 





GOETHE AND KLEIST’S “DER ZERBROCHENE KRUG” 
By Avrrep R. NEUMANN 


The failure of the production of Heinrich von Kleist’s comedy Der 
serbrochene Krug at the Weimar theater on March 2, 1808, has been 
investigated and discussed in numerous scholarly publications.’ Its 
effect upon Kleist’s destiny has been evaluated and reévaluated, and 
the blame for the failure of that premiére has been debated. To the 
writer’s knowledge, however, no estimate has so far been attempted 
of the impact of that singular evening upon Goethe, the director of 
the Weimar theater. Regardless of whether he was intentionally or 
intuitively responsible for the unfortunate happenings of that night, 
the failure of a play approved by him and the unhappy events sub- 
sequent to the performance itself must have left their imprint on 
Goethe’s well-chronicled life. 

If the one-act comic opera which shared the evening’s bill with Der 
serbrochene Krug at its initial performance is subjected to closer 
scrutiny, it may be possible to estimate the effect of that evening upon 
Goethe’s otherwise calm and rational judgment. It was Le Prisonnier 
by the French poet Alexandre Duval, translated as Der Gefangene by 
Karl Alexander Herklots (1759-1830), the translator of some seventy 
French and Italian Singspiele for the Berlin court theater and lawyer 
at the Kammergericht in that city, at which court E. T. A. Hoffmann 
later applied the realistic aspect of his personality. The music of this 
opera was by Pierre Antoine Doménique Della Maria (1769-1800), 
a pupil of Paesiello. Although practically unknown today, Della Maria 
wrote nine operas during his short life and was a definite success in 
post-revolutionary Paris. The English translator of Le Prisonnier, 
Henry Heartwell, claimed that this opera went through about 100 
French performances in 1798 alone.* The promptness with which the 
translations by Heartwell (1799) and Herklots (1800) appeared 
after the original (1798) also speaks for its popularity. 

This contemporary hit, then, shared the evening with Kleist’s Der 
zerbrochene Krug. Whether this fact in itself was propitious does not 
concern us here. It is Goethe’s apparently changing attitude toward 
this opera as manifested by the selection of works to be performed 
jointly with it which may give us some measure of the effect of that 
evening upon Goethe. 

Della Maria’s Der Gefangene was performed fifteen times at the 


1 For a recent estimate, see Bernhard Blume, “Kleist und Goethe,” Monats- 
hefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, XXXVIII (1946), 20-31, 83-96, 150-64. 

2 Library of Congress, Catalogue of Opera Librettos printed before 1800, 
prepared by Oscar G. T. Sonneck (Washington, 1914), I, 263, 896 f. 
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Weimar theater under Goethe’s direction.* By accident it was the 
pivotal performance, number eight, which found it paired with Der 
serbrochene Krug. After its first performance, Der Gefangene shared 
billing with plays rather close to Goethe’s heart, or at least such as 
could be expected to be well received in Weimar—until it was per- 
formed on the same double bill with Der zerbrochene Krug. On the 
other hand, five of the seven plays paired with Der Gefangene after 
that fateful evening of 1808 must be termed insignificant in the light 
of literary history and in the view of Goethe as we know it. On one 
evening Der Gefangene was played by itself, and on the seventh with 
Zacharias Werner’s Der vierundzwanzigste Februar, which Goethe 
himself had encouraged. Such a complete reversal in programming on 
the part of the theater director can only be attributed to the irritating 
memory of the opera’s share in the deplorable debacle of the Krug 
premiére. But the details must be elaborated. 

The Weimar audience first saw Della Maria’s opera on March 
26, 1800. That evening the comedy Es ist die Rechte nicht by 
Goethe’s friend and musical adviser Johann Friederich Rochlitz 
(1770-1842) was also performed. Within a month, on April 19, 1800, 
Der Gefangene was repeated, this time with Goethe’s own one-act 
play Die Geschwister, which incidentally was seen more frequently 
on the Weimar stage (32 times) than any other Goethe play. Twice 
more Der Gefangene appeared on the repertoire in the year 1800, 
once with Schiller’s often performed Wallensteins Lager, and then 
with Goethe’s own timely Der Biirgergeneral. After these apparently 
carefully selected stage companions, the opera was not revived until 
1807. Then, on April 29, it shared the only Weimar performance of 
Plautus’ comedy Das Gespenst, in an adaptation by Goethe’s friend 
Friedrich Hildebrand Freiherr von Einsiedel (1750-1828). Six weeks 
later the opera rounded out the bill with Wallensteins Lager once 
more, and on October 7, 1807, it was staged with one of Kotzebue’s 
minor comedies, Die gefahrliche Nachbarschaft. With the exception 
of the last, one can say that prior to the Krug performance Della 
Maria’s opera was scheduled together with plays by Schiller or Goethe 
himself, or by authors of his own circle of friends, although their stage 
worthiness may have been questionable. 

Then on March 2, 1808, it was performed with Kleist’s Der 
zerbrochene Krug. After an interval of more than a year the opera 
was staged again on March 29, 1809, not as a curtain raiser for the 
works of Goethe or of Schiller, but for the second of two performances 
of a comedy by August Freiherr von Steigentesch (1774-1826), a 
lesser dramatist and collaborator on Schiller’s Musenalmanach. Since 
the singers had studied their roles anyway, the opera was repeated 


’C. A. H. Burkhardt, “Das Repertoire des Weimarischen Theaters unter 
Goethes Leitung 1791-1817,” Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen, ed. Berthold 
Litzmann (Hamburg and Leipzig, 1891), Volume I. 
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twice in 1809, once with the first of four performances of a forgotten 
French one-act opera, Das Milchmadchen und die beiden Jager, by 
Egidio Romoaldo Duni (1709-1775), one of the founders of the 
French Singspiel, and then with the last performance of a German 
Singspiel, Scherz und Ernst, by Joseph Ludwig Stoll (1778-1815), a 
private scholar in Weimar. For the next performance three years 
later, on April 3, 1812, no other play was found suitable or necessary, 
and the opera was performed alone. Again two years elapsed, and 
Der Gefangene was revived on April 16, 1814, appearing now with 
a comedy Die Vertraute oder die Braut vom Rock des Kénigs, by 
Adolf Miillner (1774-1829), who is known today for his fate trage- 
dies, but whose comedies are forgotten. A Kotzebue comedy shared 
the limelight with the opera once more on January 2, 1815, when Das 
szugemauerte Fenster was performed. Della Maria’s opera was staged 
for the last time with Zacharias Werner’s Der vierundzwanzigste 
Februar, a play written under Goethe’s instigation in 1807. By the 
time of this performance, however, Goethe had moved away from 
Verner, who had been converted to Catholicism in 1810. 

It is therefore evident that subsequent to its performance with Der 
serbrochene Krug the director of the Weimar theater intuitively or 
intentionally produced the opera Der Gefangene by Della Maria to- 
gether with inferior productions which had little significance to Goethe 
personally, while prior to that fateful performance the opera had 
shared billing with some of the most popular works of the Weimar 
stage, written by its most durable authors or by Goethe himself. This 
altered attitude cannot be strictly accidental and must accordingly be 
attributed to the anguish which the memory of the failure of Der 
zerbrochene Krug on the Weimar stage brought to Goethe whenever 
the first half of the double bill of that evening was considered for 
production on his stage. It is well established that the failure of the 
Krug performance in Weimar in 1808 represented a turning point in 
Kleist’s career. Although in a minor way, that evening and the sub- 
sequent unpleasantness apparently left their mark on Goethe as well. 


University of Michigan 





LICHTENBERG AS AN INTERPRETER OF HOGARTH 
By Franz H. MauTtNER 


During the last seventeen years of his life, from 1782 to 1799, 
Lichtenberg worked on commentaries on Hogarth’s etchings, and 
every year from 1784 to 1796 he published in his Géttinger Taschen- 
kalender, Taschenbuch zum Nutzen und V ergniigen from one to four 
of these interpretations, each dealing with one picture. They were so 
successful with the public’ that in 1794 he began to revise, enlarge, 
and edit them for publication in book form. Several installments of 
Georg Christoph Lichtenberg’s Ausfiihrliche Erklirung der Hogarth- 
ischen Kupferstiche, mit ... Kopien derselben von E. Riepenhausen 
appeared between 1794 and 1799, expositions of two single engrav- 
ings* and of five series of pictures* altogether. Goethe reports in the 
Tag- und Jahreshefte for 1795 that the work “created greatest sen- 
sation.” After Lichtenberg’s death, texts of twenty more articles as 
they had appeared in the Taschenkalender followed. 

These commentaries—five volumes of the Vermischte Schriften— 
are the only literary task with a constant theme to which he devoted 
himself steadily over a long period of time. But today they are almost 
forgotten, dealt with only perfunctorily in the literature on Lichten- 
berg or not mentioned at all. They have never been made the subject 
of any kind of investigation. His brilliant aphorisms, which reflect 
his mind more directly and are more easily accessible, aroused much 
greater interest. The commentaries were not reprinted in the selec- 
tions from his writings, but only as a part of separate Hogarth 
picture-books.** Thus, considering the unique character of this work 
and its role in Lichtenberg’s life, we ask: Why did he set out to 
write these “explanations”? What was there about this task that 
enthralled him during a third of his lifetime? And above all, what 
do they tell us about Lichtenberg and his art? 


I. IMPULSES AND PREDILECTIONS 


Some obvious external circumstances favored Lichtenberg’s enter- 
prise. Explanations of pictures were part of the usual content of 


1 Cf. Georg Christoph Lichtenberg’s Vermischte Schriften (Gottingen, 1844- 
1850), IX, viii. Hereafter cited as Schriften. 

2 Strolling Actresses Dressing in a Barn and A Midnight Conversation. 

3 The Times of the Day (four plates), The Harlot’s Progress (six plates), 
The Rake’s Progress (eight plates), Marriage a la Mode (six plates), and the 
first six plates of Industry and Idleness. 

3a An excellent new edition of Lichtenberg’s works, the most comprehensive 
since 1850, has come to my attention since this was written: Gesammelte Werke, 
ed. W. Grenzmann (Frankfurt a. M., 1949). It contains the Kalender commen- 
taries on The Rake’s Progress and Strolling Actresses of 1784 and 1785, and 
the Ausfiihrliche Erklirung of these and the other pictures listed above. 
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almahacs in the eighteenth century. By choosing and adhering to 
Hogarth as a feature of his Kalender, Lichtenberg gave it distinction 
and saved himself the trouble of finding attractive material anew every 
year. For Hogarth had just reached the height of his European fame, 
and Gottingen, affiliated with England politically, socially, and aca- 
demically, hailed in him the first English painter who, in a realistic 
style, had reached the level of great Continental art. We also know, 
from a letter which Lichtenberg wrote shortly after he had begun the 
rewriting of the essays, that one reason for accepting this assignment 
was the good remuneration he was offered for it.‘ 

However, even from a modest knowledge of his other writings and 
a cursory examination of the commentaries, we realize that his pre- 
occupation with Hogarth has deeper roots. Also, some enthusiastic 
remarks made to his brother a few months later give evidence of his 
intense emotional interest in his work. The apologetic tone has dis- 
appeared.° 

For in interpreting Hogarth to the Germans, Lichtenberg had found 
an outlet for his own most cherished interests, experiences, and 
thoughts. The objects of his curiosity, his recollections, and his prob- 
lems he saw embodied in Hogarth’s prints ; in their creator he greeted 
an artist akin to himself in mind and temperament. He knew, further- 
more, that the prints could be explained fully only by a person with 
a specific knowledge and abilities that no one else in Germany 
possessed. Even in their natural environment, the England of the 
thirties and forties, topical explanation was needed. Thus the Awf- 
klarer in Lichtenberg found satisfaction too. In applying himself to 
this task devotedly, he found vicarious fulfillment for that mood of 
longing which had dominated his life ever since his second stay in 
England—nostalgia for his Paradise Lost. 

The very subject matter held immense attraction for him; a thou- 
sand details of English scenery and architecture, institutions and 
social types in Hogarth’s pictures meant to him a revival of the hap- 
piest years of his life. Moreover, this background of English scene 
and English manners enabled Hogarth to make visible human nature 
both in its normal types and in its aberrations and excesses; and 
exploration of human nature had been the main subject of Lichten- 
berg’s private journals since his student years. As a youth he had 
explicitly set himself the goal of becoming the moralist of Germany, 
her La Bruyére.* 

There were other interests of a very definite kind common to these 
two passionate observers of man, Hogarth the painter and Lichten- 


* Lichtenbergs Briefe, ed. Leitzmann and Schiiddekopf, III (1901-04), 145 
(February 20, 1795). 

5 Ibid., p. 161 (June 15, 1795). 

®* Cf. the author’s “Lichtenbergs Anfange in ihren Wesensziigen,” PMLA, 
LVI (1941), 691-709, and “Lichtenbergs Vortrag iiber die Charaktere in der 
Geschichte und sein Gesamtwerk,” MLN, LV (1940), 123-29. 
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berg the writer: physiognomy and what Lichtenberg, following 
Nicolai, later called “pathognomy,” fleeting facial expressions which 
through frequent repetition may become permanent features. At the 
age of twenty-two he had lectured on the need for the student of man 
to acquire skill in their interpretation. Seven years later a diary entry 
says: “Chief employment of my life, to observe people’s faces.”” After 
seven more years, in the first volume of the Géttinger Taschen- 
kalender edited by himself (1778), Lichtenberg pronounced the wish 
to see presented by a great artist the same boy and the same girl, each 
on two different paths of life. Their stories should be shown rather 
through facial features than through action: “It is well known how 
much Hogarth has accomplished in this field.”* 

We cannot retrace here the complicated history of Lichtenberg’s 
struggle to find out how much psychological truth can be discovered 
through physiognomic analysis. His endeavors reached their most 
conspicuous stage in his booklet Uber Physiognomik; wider die 
Physiognomen. Zur Befirderung der Menschenliebe und Menschen- 
kenntnis, also dated 1778. Even in its title a parody of Lavater’s much 
admired huge volumes on physiognomy, it had the effect of dividing 
the educated people of Germany into two camps. Like Goethe and 
modern psychology of expression (Ausdruckspsychologie) Lichten- 
berg conceived of physiognomy as the sum total of all the visible 
manifestations of a character. For him, it comprised bodily move- 
ments as well as facial expressions, whether fleeting or habitual or 
“frozen.” It included also idiosyncrasies in the selection of clothing 
and the manner of wearing it, the choice, arrangement, and condition 
of furniture in a man’s house, in short, his whole material environ- 
ment as far as it is subject to his will. These “signs” are precisely the 
means which Hogarth uses masterfully to characterize his figures. 
William Hazlitt’s enthusiastic elaboration on these features in his 
Lectures on the English Comic Writers® is well known, and Swift 
saw in Hogarth an ally, because he had drawn “all the soul in every 
face.””?° 

Actually it was not only the truthfulness and subtlety of expression 
that attracted Lichtenberg to Hogarth, but everywhere in his writing 
there is evidence of the conviction that Hogarth penetrated human 
nature more deeply than did any of the Germans. He, the actor Gar- 
rick—Hogarth’s intimate friend—and Shakespeare seemed to Lichten- 
berg to be the three men who had revealed its profundities with the 
greatest knowledge and the most striking effectiveness. 


Das gebe ich gerne zu . . . daB Tausende nicht alles sehen was Garrick zu sehen 
gibt, darin geht es ihm nicht um ein Haar besser, als seinen beiden nahen 


7 Aus Lichtenbergs NachlaB (1899), p. 141. 

8 Schriften, IV, 70. 

®“On the Works of Hogarth,” Collected Works (London, 1903), VIII, 145. 

10“A Character, Panegyric and Description of the Legion Club,” Poems, 
ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1937), III, 68. 
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Geistesverwandten Shakespeare und Hogarth. Um bei ihnen alles zu sehen mu8 
man zu der gewOhnlichen Erleuchtung noch sein eigenes Lichtchen mitbringen."* 


Lichtenberg made his “own little light” shine in Garrick’s honor in his 
Briefe aus England, and Hogarth’s light, in the Erklérung. In 
Hogarth he found what he had missed so much in German literature— 
“real” characters instead of types or caricatures. 

It was a fortunate coincidence that two of these three great students 
of human nature chose the expressive capacity of man’s body as the 
means to demonstrate the true nature of his being. But Hogarth seems 
akin to Lichtenberg in an even more definite way. Both chose certain 
concrete situations to reveal man’s nature, one in his pictures, the 
other in his aphorisms. Whether Hogarth’s anecdotal situations con- 
dense important stages in the life of his characters or stand for them- 
selves, his technique is in its handling of implication much like the art 
of literary aphorisms of a particular kind, transposed into the field of 
the visual : a fact is simply “noted,” put down without any comment."* 
Thus the observer or reader is invited to draw his own conclusions, 
philosophical or psychological. (The mutual robbery and the enjoy- 
ment of the unconsciously robbed one in watching others being robbed 
—who are indulging in amorous pleasures—in one group of The 
March to Finchley may serve as an example of what has been called 
by Meier-Graefe Hogarth’s “monumentalization of a microcosm.’”**) 

Lichtenberg was enchanted by the wealth of humorous and whimsi- 
cal touches in Hogarth’s pictures, especially when they were hiding 
in the most inconspicuous places. This technique of artful carelessness 
was to Lichtenberg analogous to his own ideal of prose style which 
demanded that “pearls” must be thrown away nonchalantly : 


Wie reich muBte nicht das Genie eines Mannes [Hogarth’s] sein, der so etwas, 
was mancher Dichter vielleicht zu einer ganzen Ballade ausgesponnen hatte . . . 
in ein Bildchen an der Wand eines Bildchens, das selbst an die Wand gehangt 
wird, hinwirft, unbekiimmert darum, wer es findet, oder ob es tiberhaupt je 
gefunden wird ?14 


At different times between 1775 and 1776 he had thus characterized 
his own ideal of a writer’s style: 


Kapitel mit drei Worten aussprechen . . . und den Dank fiir jahrelange Mithe 
nicht einmal mit einem Partikelchen . . . suchen, sondern die Zeile hinschreiben, 
gleichgiiltig, ob die Perle, die er enthalt, morgen oder in tausend Jahren oder 
gar nicht gefunden wird. . . .15 


11 “Briefe aus England,” in Schriften, III, 207. 

12 Cf. the author’s “Der Aphorismus als literarische Gattung,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, XXVII (1933), 132-76. 

18 William Hogarth (Minchen, 1907), p. 78. 

14 Schriften, X, 225. Italics mine. 

18 Aphorismen, Nach den Handschriften herausgegeben von A. Leitzmann, 
E 160. Italics mine. Also: Das Fliichtige . .. ist die wahre Wiirze witziger 
Schriften, das Wegwerfen gewisser Sitze mit einem Anstand, als hatte man 
solcher 100 noch im Vorrat. Ibid., RA 8. About this “certain sign of a great 
artist” again in Chairing the Members, in Schriften, XIII, 50. 
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Lichtenberg wanted to call attention to the stores of esprit as well as 
reflection which he knew to be accumulated in the witticisms “thrown 
away” by himself and Hogarth. Gifted for the mot juste, he coins 
little phrases of aphoristic power to render them adequately. The 
selfish old woman who, undisturbed by the noisy horror of the death- 
scene in A Harlot’s Progress, counts the money of the dying heroine, 
displays Taubheit aus Grundsatzen.*® 

Lichtenberg saw conciseness and unobtrusive wit in still another 
trait of Hogarth’s art: in the hundreds of restrained hints at the 
symbolic meaning of his scenes. In one engraving there may be a 
picture on the wall just above the head of the principal character so 
that it assumes, as if by chance, an emblematic or prophetic meaning. 
Another room may be decorated with pictures which represent in 
allegorical or mythological form the essential elements of the present 
or future situation. On the fifth print of the series Marriage 4 la Mode 
a mirror hangs in the center of the picture behind the head of the 
dying sinner ; this has the effect on the spectator of imagining that he 
sees his own face staring back at him out of it, with all the terror of 
man in his last moments laid bare. 

Lichtenberg, who wanted to promote morality, but not for anything 
in the world to moralize, was bound to be delighted by such a pro- 
found effect produced with perfect ease. There is another example of 
similarly witty conciseness in this same engraving : 


Mit echtem, genialischem und hier wahrlich gerechtem Mutwillen hat unser 
Kinstler das Bild dieses Weibsstiicks [Moll Flanders] so aufgehangt, daB die 
Beine eines Kerls . . . auf der Tapete zu den ihrigen werden . . . als habe man 
ihr die Rocke bis tiber die Knie abgeschnitten, ohne daB sie es einmal gemerkt 
hatte.?? 


In language nothing but a good pun can convey so much through a 
statement so compressed. Lichtenberg knew how to use this stylistic 
device gracefully, and Hogarth himself often introduced actual verbal 
puns into his pictures. 


II. LicHTENBERG’S ENDOWMENT 


Well acquainted with English colloquialisms and figures of speech, 
Lichtenberg is eager to explain play on words. The very titles of pic- 
tures become to him problems in translation, because he is strongly 
aware of all the connotations and ambiguities involved, and he dis- 
cusses them extensively. In the commentary to the first plate of The 
Rake’s Progress, for example, after having devoted two pages to a 
semantic analysis of the word rake and having shown that the German 
Liederlicher would be the best, but still an unsatisfactory, translation, 
he continues : 


16 Schriften, IX, 194. 
17 Ibid., X, 241. 
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Der Vater des jungen Helden des Stiickes, ein alter, reicher, stinkender Geizhals, 
heiB Rakewell. Das Wort ist offenbar zusammengesetzt aus to rake, Zusammen- 
harken, scharren, kratzen, und dem Wortchen well, brav, tiichtig, was das Zeug 
halten will. Diesen Namen, zugleich mit dem zusammengescharrten Reichtum, 
hinterlieB er seinem . . . Rakewell II, dem Piirschchen mit dem Milchsuppen- 
gesichtchen. . . . Dieser erklarte den Titel anders, deutete Rake auf Wiistling, 
bon vivant und Zerstreuer, iibrigens aber das Wortchen well ebenfalls durch 
was das Zeug halten will, und so flogen mit der neuen Etymologie die alten 
Schatze auseinander.-. . . In dieser Riicksicht ist der Name nicht tibel zusammen- 
gesetzt, und wenigstens eine ertragliche Species von einem Witz, wovon das 
ganze Genus nicht viel taugt. Im Deutschen mochte es schwer halten, einen 
Familiennamen zu erdichten, der das alles eben so sagte.1* 


Lichtenberg’s familiarity with the language, which he had acquired 
through attentive excursions into all strata of society during his two 
stays in England, is a useful supplement to his familiarity with 
Hogarth’s realia. 

The stores of information that Lichtenberg possessed made it 
natural for him to set himself up as Hogarth’s interpreter, but this 
knowledge and his feeling of congeniality were made fully effective 
only by the application to his commentaries of those gifts that charac- 
terize his scientific as well as his literary writings—his capacity for 
minute observation and his ingenuity in interpretation. It so happens 
that these are precisely the abilities which are needed for a full under- 
standing of Hogarth, whose works are filled with enigmas, concealed 
references, and hints. Whether it be the kind and quantity of food left 
for a dog on a plate painted in the corner of a picture, or the length or 
direction of a shadow confirming or contradicting the time shown on 
a clock, or the strength of a current of air, read off from the flame of 
a candle—Lichtenberg scrutinizes these small details with the trained 
eye of a detective. (As professor of physics and founder of the physical 
and chemical collections of the University of Gottingen, he is also 
able to draw on his expert knowledge of the technology of his time and 
is naturally inclined to apply his habits of scientific examination. ) 
Every square inch of the prints he investigates in this way, and the 
results he transforms into conclusions which show the picture to be 
more specific in its topical reference than expected, and its meaning 
more general. The reader is sometimes inclined to suspect in them a 
free play of fancy, but surprisingly often he finds evidence, perhaps in 
another print of the same series, that Hogarth did intend to say what 
at first looked like overinterpretation. Lichtenberg reserves the right, 
however, now and then to give rein to his phantasy, simply to amuse 
himself and the reader. 

Finally, his and Hogarth’s acumen in observing mental processes 
in many kinds of physical expression is matched happily by Lichten- 
berg’s ability to render them through language. These descriptions are 
highlights of his writings. No one else could delineate with the same 
precision and suggestiveness an expressive wrinkle (Ausdrucks- 
~~ 18 First plate of The Rake’s Progress, in Schriften, X, 5. 
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faltchen) around the corners of the eyes, the half-opened mouth, or 
the foot of a person ready to jump up from his seat. 


Aber der Pastetenbacker! welch ein Kopf! . . . Es ist unmdglich diesen Mund, 
der weit genug geschlitzt ist, cin Pastetchen auf einmal aufzunehmen, hier aber 
sich bloB8 auseinanderzieht um Freude und Wohlbehagen auszulassen, anzusehen 
ohne selbst mitzulacheln. Wie das feine Obergebi8 auf der untern gespannten 
Lippe so sii8 ruht! und wie entziickend sich die Mundwinkel aufwarts ziehen, 
als wollten sie selbst dem totesten Stiick des menschlichen Gesichts . . . der 
Gegend zwischen Aug und Ohr, Leben geben !?® 


(It is significant that Lichtenberg’s essays on Garrick as an actor are 
perhaps his best literary achievement outside the aphorisms; the 
description of Garrick as Hamlet”® is one of the few non-classical 
prose pieces of the eighteenth century still read in German schools.) 
The explanation of Hogarth’s art benefits from Lichtenberg’s skill in 
rendering in words mimic display. Whoever writes about Hogarth 
inevitably comes to the conclusion that his pictures are graphic “stage- 
plays,” “dramatic scenes,” or “pantomimes.” Hazlitt’s comment has 
been quoted often: “Not only does the business of the scene never 
stand still, but every feature and muscle is put into full play ; the exact 
feeling of the moment is brought out and carried to its utmost height 

. and stamped on the canvas forever” (Lectures, p. 293). 

To this, Lichtenberg adds something new. Not only is he aware of 
the play of every feature and muscle, but owing to his vivid auditory 
and kinetic imagination, shown as extraordinary by his psychological 
observations in his other works, a vivid inner experience of sound and 
movement accompanies his contemplation of the picture. The two- 
dimensional figures are thus released from their frozen silence and 
endowed with body and voice. They begin to move in a three-dimen- 
sional world which in turn responds with sound and action. The 
sample of Lichtenberg’s style analyzed below (p. 76) may serve as 
an illustration. 

Lichtenberg manifested the virtues of the conscientious commen- 
tator who does not sacrifice his subject to his own vanity. He gave 
his sources in his “Introduction,” was disturbed at the failure of other 
commentators to call attention to points which obviously offered diffi- 
culties, and tried to solve them through inquiries in the Taschen- 
kalender and in letters to expert friends. In this he was simply acting 
in accordance with his ideal of the true scholar—discussed so often 
in the diaries—whose only goal is to find the truth. Where some topic 
allows of several interpretations, he discusses each carefully and 
chooses the one which seems more in harmony with the “character” 
of Hogarth as an artist.*‘ This critical impressionism, however, 
derives from an intimate knowledge of Hogarth’s whole work and 


19 The March to Finchley, i in Schriften, XIV, 116. 

20In “Briefe aus England,” Deutsches Museum (1776-78), Schriften, III. 

21 A good example of this is the identification of the piano-player (Handel?) 
in the second plate of The Rake’s Progress, in Schriften, X, 41 f. 
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Lichtenberg’s essential view of it, namely, that Hogarth is a witty 
satirist, a moralist in the eighteenth-century sense of the word, not a 
moralizer, and that the smallest detail in his work has meaning. Still, 
Lichtenberg’s enthusiasm did not dull his critical mind, equally 
sensitive to detail and matters of principle. He regretted, for example, 
that Hogarth could not rid himself of national prejudices and criti- 
cized him for a lack of delicacy of feeling. His greatness Lichtenberg 
saw in Hogarth’s originality, in his gift for portraying human charac- 
ter, and in his wealth of witty ideas. 

Of strictly formal analysis Lichtenberg produced little. Pure form 
mattered no more to him than to the readers of his Taschenkalender. 
The traditional view of Hogarth as a “humorist,” “comic writer,” 
“dramatist,” represented by names like Charles Lamb, William Haz- 
litt, Thackeray, and Théophile Gautier, which groups him with 
Moliére, Fielding, Sterne, and Smollett, is exemplified by Lamb’s 
famous statement: “His graphic representations are indeed books; 
they have the teeming, fruitful, suggestive meaning of words. Other 
prints we look at—his prints we read.”** Such an evaluation of a 
work of the graphic arts arouses suspicion today, either of the artist 
or the critic, but we should not forget that it was this and similar 
aspects of Hogarth’s work which were noticed as novel and kept it 
appealing. It was not until the beginning of this century that vigorous 
attempts were made at analysis of its artistic execution. Armstrong 
in the monumental Hogarth edition by Dobson (1902) and Meier- 
Graefe in his monograph (1907) initiated a long series of studies 
which added attention to how he said it to the explanations of what 
he had said. The constellation Hogarth-Goya-Daumier was estab- 
lished. But even then it was mostly Hogarth the painter, not the 
engraver, whose formal achievements were contemplated; and brilliant 
critics and astute writers such as Meier-Graefe and Marjorie Bowen 
have, despite their protests against the traditional neglect of Hogarth’s 
workmanship, arrived at statements like this: “It is extremely difficult 
to separate Hogarth the painter from the moralist and dramatist” ; for 
Hogarth’s “thought is immediately embodied in plastic form.”** After 
all, Hogarth himself liked to be thought of as a “dramatic writer”: 
“my picture is my stage, and men and women my players.” He even 
hoped that “those scenes where the human species are actors . . . be 
criticized by the same criterion.”** His impact on the comedy and 
novel of his time was indeed extraordinary.”* 


22“On the Genius and Character of Hogarth,” Works of Charles Lamb, ed. 
T. N. Talfourd (New York, 1855), II, 388. 

23 The first remark from M. Bowen, William Hogarth, the Cockney's 
Mirror (London, 1936), p. 292; the second from J. Meier-Graefe, op. cit., p. 61. 

24From the autobiographical sketch, published by Ireland and Nichols in 
Hogarth’s Works (Edinburgh, 1883), III, 30 f. 

25 Abundant evidence that it has been even greater than expected is gathered 
in Robert E. Moore, Hogarth’s Literary Relationships (Minneapolis, 1948). 
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III. Re-CreatTion? 


While thus Lichtenberg’s work as a commentator was perfect in its 
happy combination of enthusiasm and critical sense, of knowledge and 
diverse abilities, his ambition went beyond mere explanation. There 
are two ways of commenting on Hogarth, he says in his preface, the 
“prosaic” and the “poetic.” “Prosaically” one would in dry words 
explain those things which might not be understood by someone 
unfamiliar with Hogarth’s country or his genius; “poetically” one 
would have to achieve the same, but be animated by a spirit and ex- 
press oneself in a style as similar as possible to that of the artist. 
Lichtenberg asserts that this is the manner which he has decided to 
choose: “Was der Kiinstler da gezeichnet hat, miiBte nun auch so 
gesagt werden, wie er es vielleicht wiirde gesagt haben, wenn er die 
Feder so hatte fiuhren kénnen, wie er den Grabstichel gefiihrt hat.”’** 
While we need not take this “decision” too seriously, for the statement 
is provoked by the offense inflicted upon Lichtenberg’s taste by the 
solemn manner of Hogarth’s best English commentator, John Ireland, 
and the moralizing of one of the most famous, John Trusler, we do not 
want to evade the question of how far Lichtenberg succeeded in this 
attempt at verbal re-creation of graphic satire. 

We exclude from a consideration of the art of the two men the 
obvious similarity of their ideas and interests and the identity of their 
basic aim: satire. It is then even more strikingly apparent that they 
have in common a love for detail, amusing or revealing; a wealth of 
ideas, hinted at through allusion ; the “epigrammatic”*” way of making 
statements ; the wish to subordinate detail to a well-planned compo- 
sition. But they differ in the degree of ability to compose and in satiri- 
cal forcefulness. 

In Hogarth’s pictures the witty episodical items, numerous as they 
may be, do not crowd out the central characters, and the allusions do 
not blur the lines of the main action. They rather enhance the principal 
action through varying repetition, allegory, paradox; the spectator’s 
eye easily finds its way back to the theme. Hogarth uses the baroque 
method of suggesting depth through receding structures and lighting 
effects in a deliberate way: “It is the scenic artist’s device for articu- 
lating and emphasizing the dramatic action.” To be sure, he “cannot 
. .. concentrate his spotlight on a single point, but must dispense with 
his highlights over his composition to pick out its successive sub-plots 
one by one,” yet to “offset his earth-bound scenes teeming with life 
and riddled with the interplay of conflicting plots and motives, 
Hogarth required extremely solid, clearly bounded sets of box-like 
compactness, viewed squarely from the front or diagonally.”** Lichten- 

26 Schriften, IX, vi. 

27 Cf. Horace Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting in England (London, 1786), 


p. 154. 
28F. D. Klingender, Hogarth and English Caricature (London, 1945), p. vi. 
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berg too follows a certain pattern in dealing with his subjects. He is 
aware of the danger that the microscopic investigation of detail could 
obstruct the view of the whole, and therefore first points out the more 
important objects in the picture, taking the spectator around, explain- 
ing the background topically, where necessary. But he soon loses 
himself and leads the reader astray into information and anecdotes 
drawn from all fields of knowledge, into remarks philosophical, psy- 
chological, etymological, often without any actual reference to his main 
concern, explanation. Hogarth’s detail intrigues, Lichtenberg’s digres- 
sions not rarely bore the reader. It is characteristic that Hogarth in 
the final production of A Rake’s Progress eliminated some unrelated 
detail in the oil-sketches,?* while Lichtenberg in the revised versions 
of his calendar articles added explanations and witticisms. 

The answer to the question why Lichtenberg’s prose has not the 
satirical force of Hogarth’s scenes does not simply lie in the difference 
between their media of expression—the perception of the graphic 
work predominantly occurring at once in space, the understanding of 
the verbal one consecutively in time—which makes achievement of 
unity easier for the painter than the writer. Nor does it lie in the differ- 
ence in the raison d’étre of the two genres—creation versus commen- 
tary, with the commentator always one step behind the creator. The 
reason is this: that Lichtenberg’s prose is overpointed and overbur- 
dened at the same time, overpointed through witty ambiguity and 
overburdened with learning. Add to this a certain timidity of expres- 
sion in his allusions to sex—alert, but without Wieland’s charm—and 
indirectness in general, and it becomes clear why Lichtenberg’s re- 
marks with all their wit are not apt to convey either Hogarth’s unin- 
hibited humor or the unbroken strength of his satire. 

Lichtenberg had discovered that Hogarth’s and his own interests 
and outlook were the same. He committed the error of believing that 
therefore their ways of presentation were also the same. Secondly, the 
fact that Lichtenberg rendered his subject in the mood which it pro- 
duced in him caused him mistakenly to feel that he reproduced the 
mood of the subject. Actually he did what he was impelled to do in all 
his writings: he wrote in his own style through all these years about 
those matters that were of importance to him, enjoying the uniform 
and continuous task of explaining pictures as an occasion to do so. 
But it was himself that he expressed. Thus we have in the Erklaérung 
Lichtenberg’s style per se, available for study in the most extensive of 
his works intended for the public. 


IV. LicHTENBERG’sS STYLE 


We are confronted with a mass of information which Lichtenberg 
gathered with endless curiosity and passed on with amusement, illus- 
trated with his observations and made significant through philosophy. 


28 According to Moore, op. cit., p. 63. 
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His attitude is now that of the factual lecturer, then of the cynical 
causeur, and still another time of the impressionistic critic. Most fre- 
quently his tone is that of the learned and indefatigable guide who 
loves the objects entrusted to his care. What he has to say as often 
originates in his mind as in the objects he comments upon. 

Thus, also in a technical sense, Lichtenberg’s style is little influ- 
enced by his subject. His syntax is easy-going, but not sloppy, the 
syntax characteristic of the animated conversation of an educated 
person. Sometimes, however, where he aims at logical or aesthetic 
effect, his sentences are built on more elaborate patterns, constructed 
with all the traditional rhetorical devices: parallelism, chiasmus, an- 
tithesis, climax; and often ornamented with metaphor, simile, and 
conceits. The thinking of the Aufklaérer Lichtenberg, who is by pro- 
fession a scientist, often proceeds in the form of an arithmetical opera- 
tion and takes its metaphors from the language of mathematics. 
Where he tries to achieve emotional intensity, he uses an elevated 
vocabulary and dramatic, even tragic, accents, exclamations, and rhe- 
torical questions. They are inspired by high-pitched dramatic scenes 
in Hogarth’s narrative, in which pathos is coupled with a highly for- 
malized, striking composition. 

The first passages of Lichtenberg’s comments upon the fifth scene 
of Marriage 4 la Mode may well serve as evidence of what has been 
said so far and as a basis for further examination. Analysis of a fairly 
long text, even though somewhat abridged and thus slightly changed 
in character, gives the best idea of Lichtenberg’s prose, with its char- 
acteristic up and down between different levels of style and its 
approaches to and departures from its subject. Sometimes not far 
short of the melodramatic, his style does not affect the reader as being 
so. For in the argument which precedes these passages, the characters 
have been developed with psychological concreteness ; what might be 
gruesome is described with medical matter-of-factness and, finally, 
there is an unmistakable undertone of serious, quiet sympathy. This 
sample may also serve as an illustration of Lichtenberg’s ability to add 
animation through sound and movement to the static line of the draw- 
ing. 

[The young rich debauché has surprised his wife and her lover in 
a dingy chamber of a place used for clandestine rendezvous. The 
couple has jumped out of the bed, and the lover, who has thrust his 
sword into the husband’s chest, is fleeing. Attracted by the noise, 
people from the street throng at the door, ready to burst in.] 


Wie deutlich und wie fiirchterlich alles auf diesem Blatte!—Blut, Mord, 
Todeskampf—und Verzweiflung—in der Tiefe der Mitternacht! Wie schauer- 
voll, wenn man sich hinzudenkt das Getdse der hereinbrechenden Wache, das 
Angstgewimmer des erwachten Gewissens . . . vermischt mit dem gedehnten 
eintonigen Achzen des Sterbenden.—Gerechter Himmel! Da wankt er nun, der 
modische Ehemann. . . . Schon brechen die Knie unter ihm.—Die einzige Stiitze, 
die ihm noch bleibt, sein Arm, wird mit jedem kiimmerlichen Schlag seines 
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durchgerennten Herzens kraftloser. Noch steht er einige Augenblicke und dann 
—nie wieder. Sein brechendes Auge empfindet nicht mehr das Licht, das hier 
die Zuge des sich nahernden Todes von der erschlafften Wange und dem 
gesunkenen Kinn fiir uns zuriickstrahlt. . . . Wie krampfhaft hat sie nicht die 
Hande zusammengepreBt! Hande, so gefalten, zittern gewiB zugleich mit dem 
Unterarm, das ist nicht Mode; es ist reine Natur. . . . Jeder dumpfe Laut des 
Achzenden wird zum Donnerschlag fiir ihr schlafendes Gewissen. . . . Doch 
genug von diesem furchterlichen Duodrama. 

And then, very surprisingly, the tone changes. The commentator, 
embarrassed because he has let himself be swept away by his feeling 
to such a height of pathos quite out of harmony with his usual tone, 
yet aware that here moral impulses should be allowed for once to 
prevail over aesthetic standards, safeguards our respect both for his 
taste and his heart, by continuing: “Die Leser werden hoffentlich 
dem Erklarer dieser Blatter den vielleicht zu feierlichen Eingang zu 
diesem Kapitel vergeben. Er folgte dabei ganz seiner Empfindung.” 
This is not Hogarth, but Lichtenberg, who, as we know from his let- 
ters and diaries, was as a private person one of the gentlest of his time, 
sensitive in his feelings, easily moved even when confronted with a 
fictitious happening, but who as a writer is devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of a style as rationalistic, witty, and pointed as possible. Pathos 
is destroyed, however, as soon as attention turns toward a grotesque 
detail: fleeing through the window and anxiously looking around, the 
murderer presents to the observer his backside, bared of the night- 
gown. Ironically using the polite der Herr instead of a neutral der 
Mann or a tragic der Mérder, Lichtenberg adapts his manner to this 
detail done in a pictorial style reminiscent of Teniers: “Der Haupt- 
inhalt des Stiickes selbst ist . . . feierlich genug und wiirde es noch 
mehr sein, wenn der Herr, der dort seinen Abtritt durch das Fenster 
nimmt... besser bedeckt ware.”” This, on the other hand, is too frivo- 
lous, and—a masterly composite of a critic’s tact and a writer’s skill— 
Lichtenberg’s apology for such flippancy in dealing with a serious 
subject turns at the same time into an analysis of Hogarth’s art, which 
marvelously fits Hogarth’s own characterization in his autobiography 
as dealing with “subjects which may be placed between the sublime 
and grotesque.” Moreover, this analysis mirrors, in a perpetual 
change of its own stylistic character, the Protean Laune of the painter 
in the no less varied moods of the commentator : 


Hogarths Absicht war sicherlich, durch den ersten Anblick dieser Szene, 
Schrecken, HaB und Abscheu zu erregen, und diese hat er sicherlich erreicht. 
Freilich hat er sich unmdglich enthalten konnen, auch hier seiner muntern 
Laune Raum zu geben. Allein diese Ziige sind . . . so versteckt, daB sie wirklich 
gesucht werden miissen. . .. Waren sie aber auch minder versteckt, wie miiBte 
es um das Gefithl eines menschlichen Geschopfs aussehen, das bei einem solchen 
Auftritt nicht geriihrt werden sollte, bloB wei! die Geschichte in einem lacherlich 
moblierten Zimmer vorfallt. . . ? Ich befiirchte so etwas so wenig von meinen 
Lesern, daB ich mich nicht scheuen werde, ihnen alle diese Ziige nahe vor das 
Auge zu riicken, und haben sie dieselben betrachtet, so bin ich iiberzeugt, sie 
werden sie selbst wieder hinsetzen, wo sie hingehoren. 
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Having paid this sincere tribute to the tragic nature of the main 
theme, the commentator proceeds to give his Ausfiihrliche Erklarung 
in the sophisticated tone of a drawing-room narrator, dispensing phi- 
losophy and erudition, psychology and puns, a performance not 
entirely free from straining after brilliance. The style of the Erklar- 
ungen has so much character that even in the narrow space of one 
paragraph a great number of Lichtenberg’s gifts and predilections, 
tendencies and thought patterns, come to the fore: 


Lady Squanderfield und ihr Herr Procurator hatten . . . einen Termin [Lichten- 
berg’s didactic italics to draw attention to the play on words taken from the 
professional terminology of the procurator] auf der Maskerade. ... Durch Tanz 
und vermutlich Loth’s Becher [precious periphrase] erhitzt [physiological 
psychology of the Enlightenment], verlassen sie den prangenden Olymp des 
Tanzsaales und lassen sich in dem schmutzigen Winkel [antithesis] eines 
sogenannten Bagnios {information on English realia], einer Art Hauser nieder, 
die in jeder Stunde der Nacht offen stehen [idem] und vorziiglich solchen, die 
so hoch herabsteigen [social criticism]. . . . Lord Squanderfield . . . schleicht 
ihnen .. . nach, sprengt die verriegelte und verschlossene Tiir (Schliissel und 
Riegel-Kloben liegen auf der Erde) [detective-like observation] und findet, was 
er sucht, vollig demaskiert [multiple ambiguity: 1, “unmasked” ; 2, “unclothed” ; 
3, “uncovered,” “dissimulated”], ohne Domino und selbst ohne Bekleidung. Dieser, 
ein juristisch vorsichtiger Fuchs . . . hat bei einem so bedenklichen Termin in 
subsidium Juris auch einen Degen bei sich [satirical character study of a pro- 
fessional type]; stiirzt sich .. . aus der Matratze. . . . Es entsteht ein Kampf 

. in welchem Horner [pun] gerade so viel helfen als gar nichts. Die Wut, 
eine so entschlossene und behende Morderin sie auch ist [psychological aphor- 
ism], ist bekanntlich die erbarmlichste Fechterin von der Welt [idem]. Kurz, 
Lord Squanderfield rennt in den Degen des Advokaten und sinkt. Nach diesem 
Siege wirft sich der leichtere Teil der Besatzung [witty preciosity, play on 
words} unter der Matratze hervor, um ihn zu feiern, wie Siege in Biirger- 
kriegen gewohnlich gefeiert werden [historico-political apercu, founded on a 
witty analogy, the Kandle-Ziehen discussed below].—Sie verwickelt sich bei 
diesem Ausfall [extended double-meaning] in das Bettuch . . . und fallt— 
vermutlich. Hier steht ihr Charakter wieder auf der Waage. Sank sie vorsatzlich 
auf die Knie, oder hat sie blo8 vergessen aufzustehen [critical conscientiousness 
of interpretation, taking into account psychology]? 


Four features of Lichtenberg’s presentation stand out in this sample 
of his prose as most characteristic : psychological association ; analogy ; 
play on words; the concentration, now and then, of the rambling dis- 
course into carefully constructed aphorisms. The first of these could 
almost be called the law, the “inner form” of Lichtenberg’s style ; it is 
the form from which spring all the other qualities. In his associative 
thinking he continually wanders from the task at hand, distracted 
either by the material data in the pictures or by other facts referred 
to in his explanations, or by his own thoughts about these facts, or 
even by the words which he uses to give form to his ideas. (He has, 
however, enough sense of humor to call himself back to his job.) 

It is a basic tenet of the aesthetics of the Enlightenment that one 
main function of wit is to find analogies between apparently incon- 
gruous objects or facts or ideas remote from each other. Wherever the 
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form of Lichtenberg’s wit is not merely verbal, it consists in the dis- 
covery or artful establishment of such analogies, the Kandle-Ziehen, 
which he practised as a heuristic game throughout his life until it 
became a compulsion with him. 

His ear is very alert to the sound of words, their etymologies, and 
the varieties in their present meaning. Equally stimulating and reveal- 
ing to the moralist in him are the gradual changes in the implicit 
values of words. While contemptuous of puns based on mere homon- 
ymy, he freely and effectively uses the ambiguity of a metaphor : “So 
kann etwas sehr lange himmelschreiend sein, ohne da man es im 
nachsten Gerichtshofe hért.”*° 

All these devices and forms can be strikingly employed in the 
apercu, the “aphorism” in the pregnant sense of a literary genre. Two 
appear in the passage above and remind us that it was Lichtenberg’s 
excellence in this form that brought him new and ever-increasing fame 
when his writings for the day began to be forgotten and attention 
was turning to his notebooks published after his death. Sometimes 
the aphoristic character of a Hogarthian episode is simply spelled 
out explicitly: “DaB ein Narr tiber den andern lacht, ist freilich 
narrisch genug, allein doch nicht ungewohnlich, weder in, noch auBer 
dem Tollhause.”** More often, however, we have the distinct impres- 
sion that the wittiest formulations did not arise naturally out of the 
context, but were taken from his storehouse, the Gedankenbiicher, 
and connected with the text through some artificial transition. When, 
for example, he mentions that Hogarth was said to have been disin- 
herited by his aunt because of the satirical representation of an old 
maid, he adds: “Wer eine Tante zu beerben gedenkt, der mache ja 
keine Satiren auf Frauenzimmer iiber funfzig, aber desto derbere auf 
alle unter vierzig.”** The remark that it would be difficult to circum- 
vent the Act of Parliament against vagrant comedians is followed by 
“Um Recht zu tun in der Welt, braucht man nur sehr wenig zu 
wissen, allein um mit Sicherheit Unrecht tun zu kénnen, mu8 man 
die Rechte studieren.”** A suitcase is standing on its small side; we 
conclude that it is empty: “Es ist gewohnlich der Fall bei Koffern, 
Weinfassern und dergleichen mehr, daB sie sich hoch machen, wenn 
sie leer sind.”** Thus, the many collections of Lichtenberg’s accom- 
plished aphorisms, reprinted over and over again, might well be pro- 
vided with some new material from the Hogarth causeries. Part of it 
may have been contained in the lost diaries G and H, which cover the 
years from 1779 to 1788. 


80 Lichtenberg’s italics. Seasons of the Day, Third Plate, Schriften, 1X, 62. 
81 The Rake’s Progress, Eighth Plate, ibid., X, 143. 

32 Ibid., IX, 60. 

38 Strolling Actresses, in ibid., IX, 6. 

34 Ibid., p. 7. 





Lichtenberg as an Interpreter of Hogarth 


V. LicHTENBERG THE AUTHOR 


The commentaries excite curiosity primarily because of their singu- 
larity of aim and their value for an exploration of Lichtenberg’s style. 
Beyond this, they seem to offer an answer to the question: Will the 
author Lichtenberg in his only coherent work which spreads over a 
great many years appear different from the fragmentist of the Gedan- 
kenbiicher who is forever collecting material and jotting down “ideas” 
and phrases to be used in future works? Are we to become acquainted 
with new themes or new structural patterns and with gifts unused in 
his better-known writings? 

In Hogarth’s scenes Lichtenberg found a vast and fertile field open 
to his gifts for interpretation of psychological processes and for their 
tracing in physical phenomena; there these gifts bore rich fruit. But 
otherwise, the well-known themes and thoughts and tendencies of 
his other writings are taken up in the commentaries over and over 
again, and even peripheral remarks persist. (He vents his old disgust 
with pastoral poetry, for example, in commenting on the debauchery 
scene in A Rake’s Progress: “Dieses Blatt mogen diejenigen beher- 
zigen, die das Landleben nur aus Schafergedichten kennen.”** Yet not 
only does nothing in the picture indicate that the place of action, a 
tavern, is in the country, but Lichtenberg himself implies at the begin- 
ning of the very same paragraph that the inn is located in London and 
elaborates on this.) Only the central problems of his intellectual life 
during his last years are excluded—the relationship between thinking 
and being, between mind and matter, and the nature of existence. 

The themes that come to the surface are—besides those concerning 
the human soul—first of all those for which the readers of the Ta- 
schenkalender would be prepared and which he (like Hogarth) shares 
with the literature of European Enlightenment: social injustice and 
pretensions, dogmatic limitations on freedom of thought, religious 
abuses, especially in Catholicism. His psychology starts with the phe- 
nomena of behavior ; its subjects are integrated human types, profes- 
sional ones or character types in the manner of Theophrastus, but 
endowed with more individual traits. He prefers those which are in a 
stage of social transition—upwards or downwards—and above all 
seeks to discover unconscious self-revelation, the disguises of the 
sexual drive, and the bizarreries which may be prompted by inner or 
outer stress and strain. His findings make for an attitude of intel- 
lectual superiority so common with the Aufklarer of the times. Some- 
times it is qualified by the pleased smile of the discoverer, sometimes 
by the satirist’s acerbity, and then again by fatherly gentleness. 

As soon as we consider the formal structure of his commentaries, 
we notice that his thought can be constrained only with great difficulty 
into the form demanded by the genre he has chosen. His thinking 


"88 Third Plate, ibid., X, 51. 
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strives toward articulation in single, self-contained reflections, wher- 
ever possible embodied in phrases or sentences of striking form. It 
shuns employment in the service of a large-scale composition, although 
the achievement of works of this kind was his great ambition. Plans 
for novels and satires emerge, Jdeen zu... and Abhandlungen 
iiber ..., projects of a kind with which we are so familiar from his 
notebooks. In his interpretation of the third picture of The Times of 
the Day, for example, mention of a certain inn leads to the remark, 
“Es fehlt uns tiberhaupt noch an einem deutschen Howard, der das 
fiir die Wirtshauser tate, was dieser fiir die Gefangnisse tat,” and this 
in turn is annotated by the reminder, “Die Reise eines solchen How- 
ard’s durch Deutschland ware vielleicht kein bler Gegenstand fiir 
einen Roman.”** Thus the commentary, written for its own sake, but 
often used as an opportunity for plucking thoughts from the note- 
books, becomes in the process of intended completion again a source 
of supply destined to feed still other books to be written at some time 
in the future. Hogarth’s pictures released the power of creation in 
Fielding and thus became an important factor in the birth of the Eng- 
lish realistic novel ; Lichtenberg’s close and persistent attention to the 
same pictures, if seen in the light of his secret ultimate goal as a 
writer, was abortive. 

Lichtenberg’s lifelong wish to write a novel, “his” great satire, 
could apparently never come true. Not only did he lack the ability to 
create characters and action, he fought in vain for the single-minded 
energy necessary for the building of a large whole. Otherwise his psy- 
chological and philosophical acumen, his humor in the interpretation 
of human behavior, his facility at proceeding by association, his wit 
and his enjoyment of words might have given him a place with Sterne, 
Fielding, Hippel, and Jean Paul. Immensely deeper and more bril- 
liant than Hippel, he is without the infinite perspective and ethereal 
love of Jean Paul. 

Had he lived half a century later, he would have excelled in a lit- 
erary form which did not exist at his time—the feuilleton. Had he 
lived only one generation later, he might have consciously devoted 
himself to that genre which he unconsciously created for German 
literature and which became the fashion of the decade after his death 
—the prose aphorism. But the futility of such a hypothetical state- 
ment—which we make in order to determine more closely the literary 
character of the writer—is obvious if we remember that Lichtenberg 
did not even think of publishing his isolated thoughts and observa- 
tions. In fact, the reader is confronted with the paradoxical situation 
that Lichtenberg did everything to conceal these most characteristic 
products of his mind by fusing them with the explanations of the pic- 
torial matter at hand. These he did not consider his real task in life 
either. Only the combination of his delight in Hogarth, his editorial 


86 Seasons of the Day, Third Plate, ibid., p. 80. 
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duties, and the prospect of high royalties had driven the overburdened 
and hypochondriac university teacher to the sustained effort necessary 
to accomplish this work sui generis. It was fortunate that by its na- 
ture, although it demanded unity of purpose and method, it also 
allowed a gradual building up through the systematic addition of 
many small portions. 

Lichtenberg’s Erklirung der Hogarthischen Kupferstiche displays 
in innumerable facets his faculties, his inhibitions, and his limitations. 
Apart from his psychological achievements it shows repetition and 
petrifaction of what had by its spontaneity and originality been so 
refreshing and charming in his middle period. In the history of depth 
psychology, his remarks are a connecting link with the work of his 
predecessors, La Bruyére and La Rochefoucauld; his contemporary, 
Goethe; and his successors, Nietzsche and the psychoanalysts. 
Through his frequent flashes of insight he transcends the limits of a 
satirist bound to his own particular age. In other respects the com- 
mentaries show his position between two ages. We see Lichtenberg 
at work, still possessed of the literary habits of the Enlightenment, and 
already touched by the spirit of the early romanticists—unable to sup- 
press didactic remarks, yet willing to be inspired by works of the 
graphic arts to re-create their mood in language; relentless in his 
self-observation as a critic, but always ready to yield to the allure- 
ments of his playful intellect or to be carried away by a vagrant 
phantasy. 

While these tendencies do not blend in a fashion which would make 
the Erklaérung either its author’s most splendid or his most profound 
achievement, it provides the most illuminating material for one who 
wishes to draw Lichtenberg’s portrait as a writer. 


Kenyon College 





RENAISSANCE TRADITION IN ROUSSEAU’S 
SECOND DISCOURS 


By Panos Paut Morpxos 


It has been suggested by students of Rousseau that, whereas he 
shows in his writings, especially in his Premier Discours, a direct 
acquaintance with the works of Seneca, he is also familiar with the 
Roman moralist through Montaigne, of whose Essais Rousseau made 
extensive use." 

In the Second Discours we do not expect Rousseau to have found 
in the conservative and order-loving Montaigne any support for his 
daring pronouncements regarding the origin and nature of private 
property. Still, in this Discours we meet again with some significant 
notions (or rather topoi) expressed by Seneca and other classical 
and patristic writers, not in the form in which they put them, but in 
a form which presents similarities with the writings of two other 
Frenchmen of the Renaissance. One of these writings is Les Dialogues 
of Guy de Brués, the other a short dialogue of the humanist-jurist 
Estienne Pasquier, entitled Pour-parler de la Loy. 

Brués, a jurist who studied philosophy as well as law, occupies a 
definite if minor place in the development of rationalism in sixteenth- 
century France. In the preface to his work? Brués claims that for the 
purpose of attacking skeptical ideas held by some of his contempo- 
raries (whom he does not mention), he devised three dialogues, in 
which two of the interlocutors, Jean-Antoine de Baif and Guillaume 
Aubert, expound “for the sake of argument only” the skeptical and 
relativistic side, whereas the other two, Pierre Ronsard and Jean 
Nicot, refute their arguments. In the end, the “skeptics” joyfully admit 
their defeat, and join in a tirade against the actual skeptics, epicureans, 
and other libertins.* In the course of the Dialogues of Guy de Brués, 
Aubert argues (at least temporarily—“pour parvenir 4 l’asseurée 
preuve de la verité j’ay fait de l’opiniatre en ce que j’estime 
mensonge,” p. 141) against the absolute nature of the notions of 
Justice and Injustice, and maintains not only that laws have a relative 
value, but also that their very institution has resulted in injustice, 


1 For a carefully balanced discussion of this problem cf. George R. Havens in 
the Introduction to his critical edition of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Discours sur 
_ sciences et les arts (New York: Modern Language Association of America, 


2 Les Dialogues de Guy de Brués, contre les Nouveaux Académiciens que 
tout ne consiste point en opinion (Chez Guillaume Cavellat, 1557). 

3H. Busson, Les Sources et le développement du rationalisme (Paris, 1922), 
classifies Brués among the suspect apologists. Cf. also P. Villey, Les Sources et 
Pévolution des Essais de Montaigne (Paris, 1908), 2 vols., where Montaigne’s 
borrowings from Brués are treated. 
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wickedness, and unhappiness among men. One of the main sources of 
such effects, according to him, is the establishment of individual 
property by laws, contrary to the order of Nature, who intended her 
goods to be enjoyed by all men in common. Aubert, in a rather para- 
doxical vein of his rhetorical argument, addresses himself to the 
animals, whose lot he envies in contrast to the deplorable condition 
of men: 


Vous n’avez aucunes loix qui donnent plus d’autorité 4 un de vostre espece 
qu’a l’autre, et qui vous enseignent d’envahir et usurper les biens que Nature 
vous depart également. . . . Vous n’avez aucune ambition d’amasser autres biens 
que ceux que de jour en jour la nature, trop plus liberale en vostre endroit qu’au 
nostre vous donne pour vostre entretenement. . . . Vous n’avez jamais ouy ces 
mots mien et tien. Vous n’avez jamais pensé que cecy est vostre et que cecy ne 
lest pas! (pp. 152-53) 


In another passage Aubert attempts in the following terms to cor- 
rect Nicot, who has made a eulogy of laws: 


Plutost les devois tu appeller le trouble et la misere des hommes! Et qu’ainsi 
soit, d’ot procedent tant de meurtres, tant de querelles, tant de larrecins, de 
forces, de violences, et de conspirations, sinon des scandaleuses loix qui ont 
divisé les choses qui devoient estre communes, et nous ont persiiadé que c’est 
peché de me vouloir ayder du bien que tu dis estre tien, comme sila nature t’en 
avoit fait un present special? (p. 271) 


Such are Aubert’s utterances. As a skeptic, he argues that meta- 
physical ideas, scientific knowledge, moral notions, Justice and Law 
in the abstract, as well as positive laws, possess only relative value 
and are simply a matter of opinion. When, several decades later (in 
1581) Estienne Pasquier published his Pour-parler de la Loy,* he 
made it clear that he had in mind just such “libertine” ideas. His 
method of attacking them was to reduce them to absurdity and to 
show the consequences to which they lead. He supplements the title 
of his dialogue by this statement of purpose: 


En ce dialogue, l’autheur entend detester plusieurs esprits libertins, que se 
donnent tous discours en bute, monstrant combien il est chatoitilleux de donner 
loy et permission 4 chacun de disputer de la Loy generale sous laquelle il est 
appellé. (Column 1049) 


The characters of this discussion are two criminals condemned to 
the galleys (Premier Forcat and Second Forcat) and the Master of 
the Galley (Le Comite). Whereas the second galley-bird admits his 
wrongdoings with contrition, the first one, “gentil philosophe,” tries 
to justify his crimes, including stealing, by claiming that he fell victim 


4 It was included for the first time in the 1581 edition of the first two books 
of the Recherches de la France, and is found in the numerous subsequent edi- 
tions of the writings of the author. Cf. Léon Feugére, CGiuvres choisies d Etienne 
Pasquier (1849), I, cexii. I have used Les Geuvres d’Estienne Pasquier (Am- 
sterdam, 1723), I, 1045-52. 
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to the philosophy of the skeptics,® indeed of the skeptics such as we 
find them in Brués. Aubert was virtually inviting to theft, when he 
maintained that the laws “nous ont persiiadé que c’est peché de me 
vouloir ayder du bien que tu dis estre tien, comme si la nature t’en 
avoit fait un present special.”* The Premier Forcat of Pasquier 
speaks as if he has heeded this invitation, and, armed with the same 
arguments, goes even so far as to reverse the roles, and to call a thief 
the man who, upsetting the order of Nature, set aside for himself 
what was common to all. This is the line of his reasoning : 


Je voyois qu’au cours de nostre premiere Nature tout estoit tellement uny, 
que sans aucune distinction du mien et du tien, un chascun vivoit 4 sa guise, 
mettant en communauté tout ce que lors la terre gaye produisoit de son propre 
instinct. (Col. 1047) 


In his scrupulous desire not to disobey Nature, he began to steal, 
beginning with those things which he thought were common. He 
implicitly admits that in so doing he transgressed the positive law, 
but when he is accused of having acted against the law of God, he 
denies it. For “after much caviling and dodging” he devises the ex- 
cuse that “cette mesme police de communauté se tenoit dans les 
Religions plus recluses et familieres de l’observance du vieux temps” 
—an apparent reference to the communal practice observed in the 
cloisters, which he takes to be a survival of the practices of the first 


ages of the Church. And he pushes his reasoning to the following 
point : 


Au moyen de quoy, je concluois qu'il falloit par necessité que celuy seul 
fust larron, qui troublant l’ordre de Nature voulut attribuer 4 son usage parti- 
culier, ce qui estoit commun a tous: Ce ne suis-je donc point, disois-je, qui 
doive estre appellé larron, ains celuy qui premier mist bornes aux champs, celuy 
qui encourtina de murs les bourgades, bref celuy qui plein de doute et de 
soupcon, fortifia de frontieres son pays, 4 l’encontre de son voisin, et tous ceux 
generalement qui serrez dans mesme cordelle, establissent toutes leurs loix sur 
cette particularité d’heritages et possessions. (Col. 1048) 


The passages found in Brués and Pasquier present parallel points 


5 This comes out also in the following satirical scene: the Second Forcat, 
asked by the warden to state who he was (after the Premier Forcat had ex- 
pounded his arguments), answers: “Qui suis-je? A peine te le puis-je dire dans 
ces abymes d’opinions, esquelles nous sommes maintenant plongez, voyant ces 
philosophes masquez tels que celuy que tu as icy acosté, revoquer toutes choses 
en doute, voire celles qui sont plus claires que le jour. Car que te puis-je asseurer 
si je suis homme ou beste, puisque la plus part de nous tous dessous un faux 
visage d’homme, couvrons des opinions bestiales?” The view that, by accepting 
the ideas of the skeptics, man is reduced to the level of the beasts, is also ex- 
pressed by Brués, and is a stock accusation thrust upon skeptics, epicureans, etc. 

® The same idea is expressed on pages 183-84. When Nicot asks, “n’est-ce pas 
contre nature et contre raison de s’enrichir en endommageant les autres?” 
Aubert answers: “Ce sont uos loix qui nous font croire ces resveries: car si 
nous eussions vescu en ensuyvant toujours la nature, jamais nous n’eussions 
point ouy ce mot de larcin, ou de tyrannie: jamais il n’y eust eu plainte entre 
nous, pour avoir emblé ou desrobé le bien qui ne nous appartenoit pas.” 
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with the beginning of the second part of Rousseau’s Second Discours 
which bear examination. Here are Rousseau’s words: 


Le premier qui, ayant enclos un terrain, s’avisa de dire ceci est & moi, et 
trouva des gens assez simples pour le croire, fut vrai fondateur de la societé 
civile. Que de crimes, de guerres, de meurtres, que de miséres et d’horreurs 
n’eiit point épargnées au genre humain celui qui arrachant les pieux ou comblant 
le fossé, eit crié 4 ses semblables: gardez-vous d’écouter cet imposteur; vous 
étes perdus si vous oubliez que les fruits sont 4 tous, et que la terre n'est a 
personne ! 


An analysis of the ideas found in the texts of these three authors 
leads to a series of observations and conclusions. 

Brués, on this subject, uses several themes played up in Greek and 
Latin literature, in which we recognize both a pagan and a patristic 
tradition. The themes of the pagan tradition appear as expressed by 
Ovid and Seneca. Some of Ovid’s notions are quoted directly from 
him, in the Marot translation, others as quoted by Seneca and woven 
into his thought. They run as follows. 

(a) There was an early period in the life of mankind (in Ovid, 
the golden race which disappeared and was followed by inferior 
races; in Seneca, the early age of innocence which survived but 
deteriorated) during which men were so good that they lived in a 
state of security and happiness. Fairness and justice reigned among 
them without the need of laws and sanctioning authorities. Later, men 
became wicked and turned against each other; as a result laws were 
instituted to remedy the ensuing evils.’ 

(b) Nature meant her products to be used by men in common. At 
one point, men, becoming wicked and greedy, cornered land and 
Nature’s gifts as their own private property; they thus established 
an institution which is against Nature, and as a consequence they 
brought upon themselves a multitude of evils, including theft, murder, 
violent rule, insurrections, wars, etc. (Ovid, Met. I, 130 ff. Seneca, 
E pist. Mor. XC, 38-39; Phaedra 529-30.) 

(c) Along with this violation of Nature’s order, men offended 
Nature by another manifestation of their greed, when they began to 
dig in the earth, and by the use of ploughs and other technological 
means they sought to force out of her more products and to draw on 
her hidden treasures, minerals, metals, and precious stones. This also 
led to men’s misery, for the extraction of gold increased their greed 
and led them to fight with one another, and the use of iron helped 
them to make weapons which furthered actions of violence and hatred. 
(Ovid, Met. I, 137 ff. Seneca, Epist. Mor. XC, 40; Phaedra 535-58.) 

The patristic tradition of our subject is found in Augustine and 
Ambrose. The first theme of the degeneration of man is contained in 


7 Ovid, Metamorphoses I, 89 ff.; Seneca, Epist. Mor. XC, 6, 36-41. Cf. A. O. 
Lovejoy and George Boas, Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity (Balti- 
more, 1935), where these and other related classical texts can be conveniently 
found. 
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the idea of Adam’s Fall. The second theme was developed by these 
Fathers as one of their arguments against the wealthy who were in- 
sensitive to the misery of the poor among them, and was carried out 
in their appeal for charity, if not for a return to a system of common 
property. In their view, the original order of Nature was also the 
order intended by God to be followed by men; those who appropriate 
for themselves the earth and the earth’s products are transgressing 
God’s will. Augustine cites the evils which ensue from individual 
possession and enjoyment ;* he argues that it was the laws of men, the 
laws of the emperors, that divided the earth which God meant to be 
held in common, and that if we were to set aside the laws of the kings 
and of the emperors, no one would dare say “this is mine.”® Ambrose 
becomes even more specific in affirming that division between public 
goods and private goods is against Nature, that God ordered that the 
earth should be the common possession of all, and that, whereas 
Nature created the common right, usurpation made private right.’° 
The new elements introduced by these patristic writers are: (a) the 
view that the establishment of laws is the source of private property, 
either by originally establishing property (Augustine) or by sanction- 
ing the usurpation of the earth which by Nature belonged to all 
(Ambrose) ; (b) the view that the wisdom, justice, and authority of 
human laws can be questioned. This challenge to positive law can be 
easily understood, considering that the Christian theorists were faced 
with the conflict between divine law and man-made law, and that in 
several instances they had to justify actions which they claimed to be 
in conformity with the law of the Scriptures. The fact remains that 
such views gave added authority to the relativistic conception of laws 
and legal institutions, as we find it in later writings of a rationalist 
type, especially in the Dialogues of Brués. 

In Brués we have a Renaissance tradition which presents a union 
of the other two and adds features of its own. In his Dialogues, the 
first theme is used to the extent that the “skeptics” Baif and Aubert 
suppose an original condition in which men were innocent, good, and 
happy and from which they deteriorated. But they introduce an im- 
portant change to the previous versions of this theme: according to 
them, the establishment of laws is not the result of wickedness and 
greed (or their manifestation), but their cause; and, even if the laws 
did not originally include the notion of mine and thine, they inevitably 


®“From things we possess individually derive quarrels, enmities, discords, 
wars among men, tumults, dissensions, scandals, iniquities, murders.” Enarratio 
ad Psalmum CXXXI, 1. 

® Tract. vi in Joannis Evangelium, 25. 

10 De officiis ministrorum, I, xxviii, 132. For a thorough analysis of Ambrose’s 
ideas on this subject, cf. A. O. Lovejoy, “The Communism of Saint Ambrose,” 
JHI, Ill (1942), 458-68. Professor Lovejoy brings out the point that usurpatio 
has here not the meaning it had in Roman law, but the meaning of wrongful 
appropriation. 
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led to it by means of the recognition of contracts and of the loss and 
gain which they allow: 


Hélas, pauvre Platon, combien tu as esté mal avisé, quand tu as voulu 
instituer les loix en ta republique, sans pourtant qu’en icelle l’on ouyt jamais 
ces mots, mien et tien! Tu ne regardois pas qu’aprés les loix introduittes, toutes 
les miseres desquelles nous sommes affligez nous aviendroient. Les loix nous 
ont apportez les mots de Perte et de Gain, par le moien des contracts qu’elles 
nous commandent d’avoir ensemble: et puis nous ont baillez les moiens de 


tromper les uns les autres en contractant: et de s’enrichir en les appauvrissant. 
(p. 272) 


Thus, the very existence of laws inevitably brings about inequali- 
ties and private property; it contributes to the vitiation of men’s 
natures and pushes them toward acts of hatred and violence: 


toute difference, tant soit elle petite, estrange les volontez du peuple, et esmeut 
une infinité de querelles, les uns voulans r’avoir par violence ce qui auparavant 
estoit commun, les autres par tromperie, et les autres moiens qu'ils peuvent 
inventer, de sorte que l'homme qui souloit estre un Dieu a |’autre, aujourd huy 
est adversaire et mortel ennemy. (p. 272) 


Thus the first theme, modified in Brués, as has just been shown, 
is intertwined with the second theme specifically expressed as follows: 


Soudain que les loix ont esté inventées, et que les hommes par trop furieux 
ont voulu corriger la nature, et entreprende sur elle: dés lors, les meurtres, les 
querelles, les larrecins, les faulcetez, la tyrannie, l’ambition, et toutes autres 
semblables mechancetez se sont faictes familieres de nous. (p. 8) 


The third theme is added to this combination: Nature, provoked by 
the disturbance caused to her order, withdrew from men her former 
liberality : 

Et nature 4 bon droit despitée contre nous, nous a osté la meilleure partie des 
commoditez que nous tirions d’elle . . . et nous est tant ingrate et ennemie, 
qu'elle nous rend encore avarement ce qu'elle a receu de nous. (pp. 8-9) 

Here again, the skeptic uses and quotes the text of Ovid’s version 
but transforms it so that the cause of Nature’s enmity appears to be 
not the deterioration of men’s nature, but the setting up of laws and 
of the institution of property. Her withholding of her products is also 
attributed to the same cause, whereas in Ovid and in Seneca it was 
attributed to men’s technological innovations (tools, mining, etc.). 
We are thus in the presence of a contamination of the second and the 
third themes. 

In the process of their arguments, the skeptics of Brués have incor- 
porated Augustine’s idea that private property was instituted by 
human laws the validity of which is challenged (here, pages 273-74, 
human laws are opposed to Nature’s laws, whereas in Augustine they 
were opposed to God’s law) ; they have also used Ambrose’s notion 
that private property has its origin in usurpation, although no men- 
tion is made of the bishop of Milan when Aubert speaks of “usurper 
les biens que Nature vous depart également.” 
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Pasquier makes it clear in his Pour-parler that he aims at both 
those who decry private property and those who attack the validity of 
Law in general, which sanctions this institution. This is precisely the 
main contention of the skeptics in Brués. Pasquier’s philosophical 
criminal follows indeed the chain of argument which we find in Brués. 
This criminal supposes a stage of “premiére Nature” in which the 
Earth gayly granted men her products to be enjoyed in common. He 
who assigned to himself part of Nature’s gifts, who made a distinction 
between mine and thine, disturbed this order. As a consequence, out- 
raged Nature withdrew her bounties and now produces them only 
reluctantly : 


Depuis, nature ennuyée du tort que nous luy faisons, ayant donné de son creu 
aux uns et aux autres particuliers ce qui appartenoit en commun, retire dans 
ses entrailles toute sa force, deliberée de ne nous communiquer ses thresors, si 
elle n’estoit sollicitée d’an en an, par assidués instances et semonces de nos 
charrués. (Col. 1047) 


We have here the same contamination of the original second and 
third themes which was effected in Brués. While Pasquier follows 
closely the latter’s version of the themes, he presents several distinct 
features of the way in which the philosophical criminal expresses his 
ideas. (1) The agent responsible for the change of the original order 
of Nature ceases to be an abstraction and becomes an individual, “he 
who first. . . .” (2) He who first established property did so by the 
symbolic action of placing boundary posts around the fields; he “and 
those of his ilk” based their laws on the particular principle of pos- 
sessions and inheritance. (3) This first man was a “larron.” 


When we come to Rousseau’s Second Discours (beginning of 
Part II), we recognize the claim that the legalization of private 
property, against Nature’s order, brought about a host of crimes and 
a general deterioration of the condition of mankind. The affinity of 
Rousseau’s notion to the Renaissance tradition is fortified by the 
following specific similarities: (1) the individualization of the founder 
of private property, “le premier qui” which is parallel to Pasquier’s 
“celui qui premier”; (2) the concrete symbol of the setting up of 
private ownership, “ayant enclos un terrain,” “les pieux,” which 
parallels Pasquier’s “mit des bornes aux champs”; (3) the idea of 
“imposteur,” parallel to Pasquier’s “larron”; (4) the enumeration 
of the evils which derived from the setting up of private property, 
“que de crimes, de guerres, de meurtres, et d’horreurs,” which paral- 
lels the enumeration made by Brués, as already quoted.” 


11 The symbol “bornes aux champs” was already used by Seneca in Epist. 
Mor. XC, 37, where he in turn quoted Virgil, Georg. 1, 125 ff., “partiri limite 
campum,” and again in Phaedra, 529-30, “nullus in campo sacer divisit agros 
arbiter populis lapis.” (Pasquier follows Seneca’s phraseology in Phaedra not 
only on this detail, but also on “non rasto aggere crebraque turre cinxerant urbes 
latus.”) Also the enumeration of the crimes is found in Augustine (cf. supra, 
note 8), and may be considered a commonplace among moralists of different 
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The analysis of the texts under discussion leads me to the following 
conclusions : 

(1) At least three traditions are involved, prior to Rousseau’s con- 
demnation of private property, the unfavorable interpretation of its 
origin, and the evil consequences claimed to derive from it: the 
classical tradition, illustrated by the version found in Ovid and 
Seneca ; the patristic tradition, illustrated by Augustine and Ambrose ; 
and the Renaissance tradition, illustrated by the skeptics in Brués 
and by Pasquier’s philosophical criminal. 

(2) The Renaissance tradition owes its name to the fact that it 
belongs to the rationalist and skeptical ideas as they developed in 
Italy and France during the sixteenth century. 

(3) The skeptics in Brués avowedly use elements of both the 
classical and the patristic traditions, which they modify to suit their 
general argument regarding the relative value of the conception of 
Law in general and of positive laws. 

(4) The philosophical criminal in Pasquier follows the version of 
the themes as expounded by Brués. Pasquier satirizes either the 
skeptics of Brués or other contemporaries or near-contemporaries who 
held the same complex of ideas. 

(5) Rousseau, both in the complex of the ideas contained in th 
passage analyzed and in their expression, comes much closer to the 
Renaissance tradition, especially to Pasquier’s version, than to the 
other two. Whether Rousseau owes a direct debt to Brués or to 
Pasquier, or whether he found this tradition in other authors who 
wrote during the two centuries preceding his Second Discours, I 
cannot determine at present.'? What still is significant, beyond the 
tracing of direct or indirect sources, is the matter of the concordance 
of Rousseau’s rhetorical utterances with a certain tradition.” In this 
case Rousseau illustrates the point that the eighteenth-century French 
thinkers, while familiar with classical and Christian thought, were 
not unaware of Renaissance thought, which they sometimes found 
closer to their way of thinking. 

(6) Finally we are led to the methodological conclusion that, in 
dealing with the history of ideas, we come to consider the sources of 
certain expressions or special themes used by an author subordinate 


ages. What is significant here is that these points plus a number of other points 
form a complex found in the Renaissance tradition, and later in Rousseau. 

12 Marguerite Reichenburg, Essai sur les lectures de Rousseau (Philadelphia, 
1932), lists neither Brués nor Pasquier. This does not necessarily exclude them. 

13] shall not enter here into the distinction that has to be made between two 
kinds of statements found in Rousseau’s discourses: the rhetorical assertions of 
a sententious character, such as the first paragraph of the Second Discours dis- 
cussed here, and what may be called an imaginative analysis of a hypothetical 
series of psychological and sociological factors which claim to trace actual or 
probable historical processes. There are several inconsistencies between the two 
parts of Rousseau’s statements. The fact remains that the rhetorical assertions, 
expressed in striking epigrammatic style, produce an effect of their own, and 
exercise an influence which is independent of their context. 
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to the concordance of his writings with a certain tradition (or varia- 
tion from or opposition to that tradition). In the treatment of a gen- 
eral subject, such as the one considered here, tradition is understood 
as a complex of themes, brought together by associational ties of 
logical or alogical nature, which themes are intertwined in such 
a manner as to represent a version of the given general theme distinct 
from other versions of the same general theme. In fact the term tra- 
dition has been applied in this study to a complex of themes which 
make up the general condemnation of private property, whereas the 
term version in a specific sense has been applied to the particular 
forms of the notions which were found to be components of the 
general theme. 


Tulane University 








GIAMBATTISTA VICO AND REALITY 


AN EVALUATION OF 
DE NOSTRI TEMPORIS STUDIORUM RATIONE (1708) 


By DomeENIco VitTToRINI 


The opening exercises at the University of Naples in the year 1708 
might have been as uneventful and commonplace as many other such 
ceremonies had not Giambattista Vico, then an obscure professor of 
rhetoric, pronounced an address that was to prove momentous in the 
history of ideas in modern Europe.’ 

What chiefly made that address memorable was the fact that for 
Vico learning was not a stereotyped activity, but a part and parcel of 
his daily life. The sad, even tragic, experience of his family life* 
forced him to notice the vast difference that existed between the 
abstract schemata through which the teachers of logic and philosophy 
presented life to their pupils and the picture of it that he had drawn 
from having a son whose mind was deranged and a wife who was 
illiterate. For this reason the theme of reality echoed with impelling 
force within the cold halls of the University of Naples, even if his 
listeners, in all probability, were not struck by the novelty of Vico’s 
ideas and the earnestness of the appeal contained in his inaugural 
address. 

Vico painted a sad picture of the conditions of learning and educa- 
tion in his time. 


Today pupils are taught by being led at random in the field of logic by an 
Aristotelian instructor, in that of physics by an Epicurean, in that of metaphysics 
by a Cartesian. They learn medical theories from a follower of Galen, they 
study jurisprudence from a pupil of Accursius, the Pandects from a disciple of 
Favre, the books of the Code from a follower of Alciati. 


What appeared calamitous to Vico was that “their instruction is 
without a basis and superficial, because teachers, although learned in 
single points, lack synthesis, the fiower of real knowledge.” These 
teachers were neither philosophers nor investigators. Vico resented 
that, in his day, each branch of learning had formulated its principles 
and rested supinely upon them, thus barring any further investigation 
into the realms of nature, whereas philosophy should hold together 
the various branches of knowledge, although allowing the latter to 


1 The text of Vico’s oration is found in J. B. Vict Opera Latina, edited by 
Giuseppe Ferrari (Milan, 1852), I, 1-55. There is a translation into Italian by 
Giuseppe Scerbo with an introduction by A. Aliotta, published by F. Perrella 
(Naples, 1937). Both the Latin text and the Italian free translation have been 
perused in writing this article. 

19275" Giambattista Vico nella vita domestica by Fausto Nicolini (Naples, 
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remain autonomous within their own precincts. He compared the 
methods of education of his day to a tyrant who, having conquered a 
flourishing and populous city, scatters its inhabitants to various parts 
of his kingdom lest the latter rise against him and recover their 
freedom. The eagerness with which Vico gazed on the ever-changing 
universe made him opposed to any form of intellectualism in which 
principles and methods had not been derived from contact with 
reality and experience. 

From the context of his address, it seems evident that Vico gives to 
the term “perfect nature,” which so often echoes in it, the meaning 
of reality in its constant flux, always new and rebellious to the sys- 
tems of philosophers. If reality is constantly new, it is but natural 
that any schema that tries to reduce and fix it in its unchanging molds 
is destined to failure, since each schema is constantly antiquated in 
terms of the new forms that reality assumes. This conviction placed 
Vico against the existing systems and made him plead for a new 
system capable of adjusting itself to any new phase of reality, a sys- 
tem that each age must fashion for itself, commensurate to and result- 
ing from actual experience. 


The key point of Vico’s address was his critique of the method 
used by his contemporaries for attaining truth. Since logic, that is the 
art of correct thinking, was for Vico the basis of all knowledge, he 
especially stressed the inefficiency of the teaching of this branch of 
instruction. In his day, logic was imparted through the Summulae of 
Peter the Spaniard and of Paul the Venetian. Their deductive process 
forced life into arbitrary schemata, leaving out whatever did not fit 
into the prearranged molds of the logicians. Vico passionately asked 
of what value was a picture of life that was perfect without being 
true, a picture made up of geometrically straight lines, but the very 
negation of the patterns that one can establish in terms of one’s actual 
experience. 

The method against which Vico reacted so earnestly and so pas- 
sionately was the Cartesian method universally accepted in his day. 
Referring to it, he declared, “our critics have placed their fundamental 
truths before, outside, and above every bodily image of reality.” The 
books of the logicians had covered the countenance of real life with 
a network of hypothetical and abstract principles in the light of which 
they rejected as untrue and unreal the strange situations that con- 
stantly arose before and around them. Vico was more interested in 
these strange situations that baffle the understanding of man than in 
the perfection of the systems offered by the logicians. 

Equally significant was his critique of both the syllogism and 
sorites, the instruments used by Scholasticism and Cartesianism in 
the search of truth: “He who disputes through syllogism,” stated 
Vico, “does not bring forth anything new since the conclusion is 
implicit in his major and minor premises. Likewise, he who maintains 
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a proposition through a sorites only explains a second truth contained 
in the first.” This realization led him to regard the Cartesian method 
as a “divinatory art, an activity to be placed next to witchcraft.” 
Cartesianism was for him a new form of the deductive method that 
he wanted replaced by an inductive one in which conclusions would 
be the result of the examination of reality and of experimentation. 

The clearest proof of the barrenness of the Cartesian method lay, 
as far as Vico was concerned, in the fact that its followers had dis- 
carded that section of logic called topica, that is, the part that taught 
how to find and arrange arguments. Such a procedure was to be 
expected of a method that merely superimposed an arbitrary con- 
struction of reality on the living one. But this deprived pupils of the 
inner conviction that binds together intellect and heart, reason and 
sentiment. Vico saw in the absence of topica in the teaching of logic 
both the proof of the artificiality of the system and the explanation of 
the lack of eloquence that characterized his own time. How could 
pupils or his contemporaries be eloquent when what they said was 
not born out of an inner conviction? Since their points of view were 
not supported by arguments, their eloquence was emotional and failed 
to persuade their listeners. The disappointment of Vico as a teacher 
of rhetoric became in this address a passionate pleading for an inner 
conviction that would make one eloquent. The keynote of the address 
was his concern for a personal truth, the same one that constantly 
echoed in the teaching of Socrates. This concern led Vico to state, 
somewhat paradoxically, that he preferred to have youths trained to 
plead “a case which actually happened, even if it did not have a 
semblance of verisimilitude, rather than a false one based on a logical 
situation.” 

That this concern must have occupied his mind with tormenting 
insistence is shown by the fact that he recalled the names of those 
who, in the history of eloquence, played only on the emotions of the 
hearers, and those who, in addressing an audience, tried to convince 
their listeners by molding their conviction in the light of the truth 
that they themselves felt most deeply. He contrasted the serene and 
quiet eloquence of Socrates with the charlatan-like efforts of the 
Stoics and of Carneades who, Vico disdainfully says, “one day main- 
tained that there was justice and the next claimed that there was not, 
with greater wealth of words than force of argument.” The convincing 
eloquence of Cicero was likewise stressed, in contrast with the emo- 
tionalism of an orator like Marcus Brutus. The parallel was continued 
by comparing the originality of Pico della Mirandola with Tommaso 
da Vio from Gaeta,* a great believer, according to Vico, in abstract 
syllogisms. The Cartesian thinkers of his time were the direct 


8G. Tiraboschi in his Storia della letteratura italiana (Venice, 1823), VII, 
381, gives a flattering picture of Cardinal da Vio, but his conventional approach 
should not rob Vico’s statement of its significance. 
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descendants of the type of verbose eloquence that was found in the 
history of oratory. He saw very clearly the reason for such attitudes 
and contrasts: “All this motley wealth of attitudes derives from the 
fact that truth is one, verisimilitudes are many, falsehood is infinite.” 
Truth engenders the restraint of true eloquence; falsehood needs 
verbosity to appear convincing. 

The pedagogical method of his day was also attacked by him on 
the ground that, by teaching reliance on abstract principles, imagina- 
tion was killed in the young. In this the Ancients were superior to 
the Moderns in that they stressed the use of geometry in presenting 
images of reality to the young. Vico reminded his hearers that for the 
Ancients “geometry was the logic of children.” In fact, geometry is 
closer to reality than is logic in that the physical universe has a 
solidity that can be rendered better through geometrical forms than 
through the abstract principles of logic. 

Another serious charge against the pedagogical method of the 
eighteenth century was that the deductive procedure “dulls in pupils 
that faculty, so proper to philosophers, that consists in discovering 
analogies between objects vastly different and diverse.” At this point 
Vico remarks that “subtlety and acuteness are not identical, since 
subtlety possesses only one dimension while acuteness has two.” 

Having established the inadequacy of the critical and pedagogical 
method of his contemporaries, Vico analyzed the various aspects of 
the scientific and intellectual life of his time. He examined first 
physics and mechanics and rejected the a priori method of the scien- 
tists of his day on the ground that they had reduced the study of 
science to a mere application of rules. It was enough to shift and 
apply them in order to be a physicist, an activity similar to that of 
“those who, having inherited palaces that are perfect for magnificence 
and comfort, have only to rearrange and redecorate the furniture 
according to the style of the time.” Rules are not enough, according 
to Vico, if we wish to discover new theories concerning the laws of 
nature or if we expect to be inventive in the field of mechanics. Rules 
are based on past discoveries, and they are actually a stumbling block 
in the progress of physics and in scientific discoveries, since they 
compel us to remain entrenched behind old positions. A true scientist 
is faced by a dilemma: “Either to repudiate such a science in order 
to focus his attention on the contemplation of perfect nature or, if he 
wishes to adhere to it, to arrange it according to a new method and 
explain the new phenomena as corollaries.” 

The scientists of his time claimed that their principles freed men 
“of the great trouble of contemplating nature any further,” because 
their science, when “taught with their method, is nature itself.” Vico 
felt the immensity of the universe fluctuating outside the narrow 
fetters of the laws of the Cartesians, and he rebelled against them, 
fully conscious of the smallness of human efforts before the boundless 
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universe. He concluded: ‘““We demonstrate geometrical forms in that 
we can make them. If we could demonstrate the physical world, we 
should be able to make it.” In this conversion of truth and act, Vico’s 
longing for a truth based on direct experience was clearly visible. The 
marvels of engineering, he insisted, were not made by the applica- 
tion of old rules. They were the creations of men of genius. The 
theorists of architecture denied the possibility of constructing domes 
in churches, and Brunelleschi built the dome of Santa Maria del Fiore 
amid the general incredulity of his contemporaries. Archimedes in- 
vented wondrous war machines without the rules accepted like dogmas 
by Vico’s contemporaries. Modern artillery, sailing ships, the clock, 
church domes, were constructed before these rules appeared. He re- 
called to his listeners the example of G. Perot, a French physicist and 
engineer, who “constructed a ship according to the accepted analytical 
rules and with all the required proportions, hoping that it would be 
the most swift of all vessels, but, when launched, it was as immovable 
as a rock.” 


Even more serious were the charges that Vico directed against the 
physicians of his time, since they, stated Vico, studied diseases 
through sorites and were not different from the followers of Galen 
who conjectured concerning diseases through syllogisms. To Vico, 
“diseases are always new and diverse in different individuals,” a fact 
that was not recognized by his antagonists who, arguing that, since 
diseases refer to the genus, they include also those of all subordinate 
species, classified all diseases under one and the same category. Here 
again Vico stood for an inductive method and proclaimed the neces- 
sity of considering specific cases independently of one another. The 
source of this thought was clearly and beautifully revealed when he 
invited his hearers to consider the fact that he was not the same 
individual when he left his physician’s office as when he had entered 
it a short time before. “Innumerable moments of my existence have 
elapsed,” he stated, “numberless changes have intervened which urge 
me on towards my last night, death.” 

After examining the domain of science, Vico passed to the con- 
sideration of ethics as then studied, a branch that Vico regarded 
equally valueless. His contemporaries judged human actions accord- 
ing to universal principles based on “reason,” unmindful that “since 
men are for the most part foolish, they are governed not by reason, 
but by instinct or chance.” Of what value was a system of ethics 
abstractly based on the world as it should be, when it was to deal 
with unpredictable actions? Vico feared that someone might accuse 
him of an excessive pragmatism, and he retorted that he wanted men 
“to be concerned with truths as they appear in life and to seek an 
honesty that is universally accepted.” He was opposed to the appli- 
cation of an “unbending intellectual gauge that was unfit to measure 
the actions of man.” He suggested that these be measured “with an 
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elastic Lesbian gauge that does not bend bodies to itself but, vice 
versa, bends itself to the bodies of men.” He added, 


Foolish men care neither for the highest nor for the lowest truths; shrewd 
though illiterate fellows concern themselves with unimportant ones, neglecting 
those which are basic; imprudent men of learning start from the highest truths 
in order to reach the most humble ones. Wise men, unlike all of these, ascend 
from the smallest to the highest and primary causes. 


This method and process represented Vico’s ideal. He defended 
the consideration even of “appearance” in the evaluation of moral 
actions, quoting the famous maxim of Cardinal Ludovico Mandruzio : 
“Princes must not only seek a cause which is true and just, but they 
should also be concerned with that which appears such.” He suggested 
that out of the consideration of all human actions, the most important 
as well as the most paltry ones, men should be able to reach the 
proper method for the study of the fundamental stimuli of human 
conduct. 

The chapter concerning jurisprudence is very illuminating as to the 
spirit and condition of law in Vico’s day. He traced its development 
from Greece to the modern age with a breadth and accuracy of vision 
possible only in one who, a few years later, was to write a treatise 
on law which is of fundamental importance: De uno universi iuris 
principio et fine uno.* He made a sharp distinction between juris- 
prudence, that constituted for him the philosophy of law, and the 
application of justice exercised by magistrates. The Greeks had not 
known jurisprudence, since in Greece jurisprudence was a part of 
philosophy. In Rome, however, it became a branch of law and the 
privilege of patricians who used it as their most potent weapon 
against the plebs. They surrounded it with a halo of religious mystery, 
and they left to the praetor its application, denying to any other class 
the right of studying and professing it. In time, Roman jurisprudence 
became the instrument by which emperors repressed the ambitions of 
the patricians. Vico distinguished the spirit of modern law from that 
of the past by pointing out that at present laws are bent to the in- 
dividual case while in classical Rome individual interests were sacri- 
ficed to keep the inviolability of the law. In Rome, law safeguarded 
the state; modern laws safeguard the individual. He was aware that 
the absence of jurisprudence as a branch of modern law was re- 
sponsible for the infinite number of laws that existed in the eighteenth 
century. In his subconscious relativism he was not opposed to this, 
inasmuch as the multiplicity of laws reflected the “infinite cases” that 
were brought before justice. It must be added that he conceded this 
somewhat reluctantly, since he felt that the majesty of law should 
be safeguarded as it was under the Roman system. 


* Republished by Laterza, Bari, in 1936, in the Latin text, bearing the Italian 
title of JI diritto universale, a cura di Fausto Nicolini, in three volumes. The 
original edition had been published in Naples in 1720 by the publishing house 
Mosca in one volume in quarto. 
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The chief contribution in his address was to the field of aesthetics. 
Believing that art is the result of an instinctive force, he declared 
himself against the theory of imitation evolved by the Humanists of 
the sixteenth century. He openly stated that he was opposed to the 
teaching of poetics to children because it “blinds their fancy and 
ruins their memory.” He was definitely against the Humanists when 
he mockingly pointed at the current belief that: “There would not 
have been a Virgil without a Homer, nor in our literature a Tasso 
without a Virgil.” Vico rejected this belief and declared that actually, 
strange as this may seem, “the best models are more a hindrance than 
a help in studies based on imagination.” He even went so far as to 
say that “it would be necessary, in order to have excellent authors, 
to go to the extreme of destroying the best artistic models.” Since, 
however, this would be barbaric and nefarious, he suggested that these 
models be left for mediocre minds. Those who are endowed with a 
superior intellect should keep away from them and focus their atten- 
tion on the “living reality.” To us, be it in a vague manner, Vico 
ushered in the Romantic movement, and it is not without significance 
that two distinguished men of the following century, Saverio Baldac- 
chini and Cataldo Jannelli,* hailed him as the man who had brought 
a new light into Italian thought and art, especially through his 
Principii d’una scienza nuova. 

As in the case of logic, pedagogy, science, and the law, Vico 
reached his concept of art as the product of imagination by viewing 
experience as the basis of all knowledge. He was aware that really 
great masters did not imitate other artists but took nature, that is, 
their experience of reality, as their guide and source of inspiration. 
Imitation appeared only after the passing of the great masters, when 
mediocre artists, through their lack of genius, accepted the traditions 
of the masters. For this reason, Vico praised Titian for having sought 
and found a technique different from that of his two great contempo- 
raries, Raphael and Michelangelo. Vico quoted Titian’s words to 
Francesco Varga, ambassador of Charles V to the Venetian Republic, 
to the effect that imitators are less than mediocre. 

If we postulate that the Moderns were those who felt the autono- 
mous character of their age and culture, Vico was definitely a modern. 
As is often true of constructive minds, he did not repudiate the whole 
past and its traditions. He viewed them in the function of an integrat- 
ing factor in the cultural life of the present, but postulated the original 
character of the latter. He suggested, be it in a veiled manner, that 
the main difference between culture and art is determined by the 
receptive character of the former and by the creative character of 
the latter. 

These attitudes led him to assume positions toward Humanism that 
appear to us extremely constructive and new. In the consideration of 


im be - introduction to Purismo e romanticismo by Edmondo Cione (Bari, 
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the study of law, for instance, he suggested this problem: Accursius 
wrote the glossae to Roman law, which was a definite asset for culture. 
But what happened to the laws existing at that time which were 
stifled under the revival of Roman jurisprudence? Was not modern 
life hampered by the application of Roman law, the spirit of which 
was so different from the spirit of modern legislation? How could 
modern civilization accept mechanically those laws enacted in a civili- 
zation so different from ours? Vico also accused Accursius of having 
subjected Roman jurisprudence to the evil of trifling divisions. On 
the other hand, Vico expressed his admiration for Andrea Alciati for 
having restored the Roman code to its original splendor, looking at 
it from the perspective of his time. Alciati and his French followers, 
stated Vico, “restored their laws to the Romans rather than trans- 
mitting them to us adapted to our state.” Is there not here implied, 
if not definitely expressed, a true evaluation of the function and 
meaning of Humanism that should be looked upon, not as a rebirth 
of classicism for the purpose of hindering the growth of modern life, 
but as the achievement of restoring the ancient world to its native 
purity and splendor? Vico’s attitude towards Accursius was parallel 
to that assumed by him towards the followers of Galen and their 
negative contribution to medicine. In the light of this attitude, Vico 
allows us to divide the Humanists into two groups: those who pro- 
claimed the canon of imitation and thereby hindered the creative 
process in art, and those who, conscious of the endogenic character 
of culture, studied the ancient world, restored its original purity, and 
gave us a definite and accurate knowledge of it that we might use it 
to enrich our modern age. In this constructive attitude Vico takes 
sides with such universal men as Erasmus, Leonardo, Vivés, the 
Cardinal of Cusa, men who lived in too close touch with the present 
to lose sight of it, even when facing the grandeur of classical civili- 
zation. 

Vico pleaded in his address for a new method of studying and of 
living. He envisaged it through the consideration of the question of 
the relative superiority of the Ancients and the Moderns. This ques- 
tion had already attracted the keen minds of Giordano Bruno® at the 
end of the sixteenth century and of Alessandro Tassoni’ in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth. Both had decided in favor of the Moderns. 
Vico, more philosophical than either, reached a new conclusion after 
clearly distinguishing the relative merits of the two civilizations. 
These, according to him, could not be compared because they were 
two distinct entities. They had exercised their creativeness and had 
excelled in different fields. Their respective advantages and disad- 


® In La cena delle ceneri, edizione Gentile (Bari, 1925), p. 31. 
a Pensieri, Book X (Lanciano, Carabba, 1918); first complete edition, 
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vantages in the history of art and culture were too diverse to be 
properly evaluated and compared. It was not possible to compare the 
works of art of the Ancients and Moderns because art is vertical, and 
each work is, in its essence, unrelated to the other. Science is cumu- 
lative, and we owe to the Ancients many inventions, just as the 
modern age can claim many contributions to the history of science 
unknown to antiquity. Vico was fully aware of the achievements of 
the modern age and cited its glories in the scientific field: the solution 
of problems of geometry, the progress of chemistry applied to medi- 
cine, the development of mechanical engineering and anatomy, the 
invention of the telescope, the compass, the printing press, the found- 
ing of universities, and the evolution of modern law. 

The chief aim of Vico’s address was to offer a new method in seek- 
ing and attaining truth in the realm of reality. For this reason, the 
author constantly referred to the necessity of basing one’s conclusions 
on experience of the outer world as the sublimation of what one 
perceives, feels, and thinks. Feeling preceded thinking for Vico. 
Urged by this deeply seated conviction, he enjoined the youths who 
were listening to him to fashion for themselves a new method, per- 
sonal and original, along the lines that he had outlined. It was a vast 
undertaking, and it embraced problems of ethics, philosophy, and 
art, basing the new conclusions on the creative quality of man. This 
new method should constitute a departure from the conclusions of 
the Ancients as well as from those generally accepted in their age. 
The chief contributing factor in molding it should be imagination, 
which would replace the abstract reasoning of the followers of Des- 
cartes. Vico intimated that order and harmony abide in the spirit of 
each man and not in the schemata of the logicians. Reality is con- 
stantly new, and it calls for constant revisions in the field of knowl- 
edge. These ideas, shared and developed by other thoughtful men, 
echoed with increasing force during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries and constituted the living kernel of the age of Romanticism. 

Benedetto Croce has shown what Vico contributed to aesthetics in 
his Scienza Nova (1725) through the theory of the autonomy of 
fancy and its superiority to reason in the field of creative art.* The 
present essay, delivered in 1708, allows us to go back a few years in 
marking the dawn of a new creed that was destined to change the 
forms of literary art in Italy and in Europe. 


University of Pennsylvania 


8 Estetica (Bari, 1922), pp. 242-58. 
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Arthurian Tradition & Chrétien de Troyes. By Rocer SHERMAN Loomis. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xiii + 503. $6.75. 


When Dr. Loomis published his Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance in 
1927, the cause he espoused was not a popular one. Conservative scholars gen- 
erally held that only a small proportion of Arthurian romance was derived from 
the Celts, and were inclined to look askance upon any one who declared other- 
wise. In his eagerness to prove them wrong Dr. Loomis claimed too much, and 
his book met with a mixed reception at the hands of its reviewers. But, un- 
daunted, he continued to present his arguments, in published articles and in 
papers read before groups of scholars, and if today even the French are begin- 
ning to speak of the Celtic sources of French Arthuriana, it is to a considerable 
extent as the result of his efforts that this has come about. Now after twenty- 
three years he has given us his mature conclusions in a book that attacks the 
very stronghold of the anti-Celtists. 

It is not an easy book to review. It has many admirable qualities, but it has 
also some of the faults of the earlier work. The author’s method is that of a 
lawyer attempting to sway a jury and feeling no obligation to present both 
sides of the case. Rival opinions, even when they seem plausible, are seldom 
mentioned. A number of times he uses the expression “scholars agree,” by 
which he actually means no more than that “some scholars agree,” but which 
carries the implication that most of them do. He speaks of points as “proved” 
when he has done no more than demonstrate their probability, and sometimes, 
I feel, not even that. Some of his arguments are much weaker than he admits. 

The main body of the book is devoted to a detailed analysis of four of 
Chrétien’s romances (excluding the Cligés), according to the following scheme : 


(1) Isolating the various elements that make up the romance. 

(2) Making a careful and wide search for parallels, rejecting nothing “merely 
because of its late date,” or because “along with resemblances there are 
marked differences from Chrétien’s version.” 

(3) Determining “as far as possible from a study of the variant versions 
what details are original.” 

(4) Looking for a parallel or parallels in Celtic literature or tradition. 

(5) Sometimes it is possible to trace the history of an episode or motif from 
its Celtic origin.to its incorporation in Chrétien’s work. (pp. 56-57) 


To show how the method works out I shall examine the application of it to the 
first point treated, the Round Table (Chapter VI), with some of its ramifica- 
tions. 

Chrétien mentions the Round Table thrice. It occurs also in Wace and in 
three later prose romances, and similar tables set for thirteen are found in four 
other romances; three of them are Grail tables, and the fourth “a purely secular 
version of the same basic tradition.” 


The common basis for the four accounts must be the Welsh legend of Bran the 
Blessed, who was wounded in the foot. . There is, of course, no table of 
Bran mentioned in the mabinogi for reasons already noted, and there are other 
discrepancies; but only a strong Welsh tradition that the wounded King Bran 
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held his miraculous feasts, with twelve warriors in a circle about him, can 
account for the persistent association of a table set for thirteen with Bran’s 
Arthurian counterparts. . . . Evidently the Celtic traditions which shaped the 
tables of Bron and Brangoire also determined the form of Arthur’s famous 
Table Round. (pp. 64-65) 


But in the Welsh tale of Branwen there are only seven companions. The 
number is given four times (seithwyr) and their names are given, and seithwyr 
is repeated again at the beginning of Manawydan. But they are “inferentially” 
twelve because of the French parallels, and because in Bricriu’s Feast the 
couch of King Conchobar is surrounded by the twelve couches of the twelve 
heroes of Ulster. (One might remark here that since the Irish consciously 
draw a parallel between Conchobar and Christ the number twelve may come 
from the biblical story rather than from Celtic tradition.) Another discrepancy 
is that Bran is not present at the feast at Gwales in Penfro—only his amputated 
head is. 


But that Bran himself, not his head, presided over the feasts in the isle of 
Gwales is proved by the fact that in one of the poems attributed to Taliesin the 
bard speaks of himself as singing “before the sons of Llyr [Bran and Mana- 
wydan}] at Ebyr Henvelen,” whereas, according to Branwen, Taliesin and 
Manawydan were included in the company who were forbidden to look out 
towards Aber Henvelen. (p. 387) 


This I consider a non sequitur, even if we disregard the fact that keint may 
mean “he fought” and not “I sang.” (Timothy Lewis, Aberystwyth Revision, 
No. 012, p. 4.) 

According to the Welsh tale Bran was wounded in the foot by a poisoned 
dart. But his sister Branwen laments, “Two good islands have been laid waste 
because of me” (diffeithwyt; diffeith is commonly used to render desertum or 
solitudo), and Chrétien tells us that Perceval’s father was wounded through the 
thighs. 


Therefore this famous motif of the waste land was attached not only to 
Gahmuret and Perceval’s father but also to Bran, and in the two latter in- 
stances it follows upon, and is presumably a consequence of, the maiming motif. 
(p. 351; see also p. 391) 

The title, “li rois Peschierre,” seems to be the result of an ingenious attempt 
to reconcile the fact that the King was maimed with the fact that, as a former 
marine deity, he was wont to appear in a boat. To be sure, there is no record 
of Bran’s being seen in a boat, but his Irish counterpart, the sea-god Manannan 
mac Lir, is at least thrice described as riding on a horse or in a chariot over 
his domain, and Manannan’s currach, the Wave-Sweeper, plays an important 
part in The Fate of the Children of Turenn. (pp. 391-92) 


Usually it is Bran’s brother Manawydan vab Llyr who is equated with Manan- 
nan mac Lir; Bran’s counterpart is, according to Professor W. J. Gruffydd, 
Bran mac Allait. The Welsh tale says of Bran, “There was never a ship in 
which he might be contained.” 

Finally we are told 


Passed on to the Welsh, this [Irish] concept of the perilous bridge was con- 
nected with the island abode of Bran, son of Llyr. Though we have no Welsh 
text to corroborate this conclusion, it is difficult otherwise to understand how all 
four properties of the Bridge of the Cliff should also cling to the bridges which 
led to the castles of Baudemaguz and the Fisher King, figures whom on quite 
other grounds we are led to identify with the Welsh Bran. (p. 226) 
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There are, it is true, striking resemblances between the Welsh story of Bran, 
as Dr. Loomis reconstructs it, and certain of the French Arthurian romances. 
But since most of these resemblances do not exist in the Welsh material as we 
have it, and since the reconstruction would not have taken the form it has had 
it not been for the influence of these same French romances, the argument seems 
to me to have moved in a circle. 

And yet in spite of its defects in method, in spite of all that myopic criticism 
can urge against the book, it is a success. After all the doubtful evidence has 
been rejected, there is still more than enough to establish its thesis. I do not 
think that there can now be any doubt whatever that Chrétien did use a great 
deal of Celtic material in his work, although I believe that the exact form in 
which it reached him is still an open question. The book will also serve another 
purpose that perhaps was not contemplated by the author. Because of his un- 
rivaled knowledge of medieval story he has been able to collect a very large 
number of parallels. The work should prove highly useful as a motif index of 
Arthurian tales. 

Joun J. Parry 
University of Illinois 
(December, 1949) 


Shakespeare Survey: An Annual Survey of Shakespearian Study and Produc- 
tion. Volume II. Edited by ALLarpyce Nicoit. Issued under the Sponsorship 
of The University of Birmingham, The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, [and] 
The Shakespeare Birthplace Trust. London and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1949. Pp. viii + 164. 12/6; $3.75. 


This second volume of the Shakespeare Survey fully lives up to the promise 
of the original volume issued in 1948. Here are ten principal articles, some 
scholarly, others critical, still others historical—an altogether varied offering 
and of uniform excellence. Admirably written and well-informed is Miss Muriel 
St. Clare Byrne’s article on “Fifty Years of Shakespearian Production: 1898- 
1948.” She traces the scenic heritage of Charles Kean, Henry Irving, Samuel 
Phelps, F. R. Benson, and Beerbohm Tree before evaluating briefly the influence 
of William Poel as a practical corrective to the weakness of the spectacular 
realism of the old tradition. For sixteenth- and seventeenth-century plays Poel 
advocated a complete breakaway from normal theatrical methods in an entirely 
new and original stimulus governed as far as possible by what modern scholar- 
ship believes were the conditions under which plays were produced in Shake- 
speare’s own theater and time. This new spirit was also at work in the 
productions of Harley Granville-Barker, and to Miss Byrne, Poel and Granville- 
Barker form an effective link between the theater and scholarship. It animated 
the better aspects of Shakespeare in modern dress; it can be found in the 
emphasis upon the producer rather than the star, and in the return to full, com- 
paratively full, or at least authentic texts instead of garbled, corrupt, adapted, 
“acting,” versions, which were in vogue in the nineteenth century. Indeed, the 
central theme of Miss Byrne’s article is that since there is always a certain 
parallelism between Shakespeare scholarship and the presentation of Shake- 
speare in the theater, 


At no time . . . have these two aspects of Shakespearian study shown a greater 
tendency to converge upon an intellectual level than in this period under review; 
and paradoxically, it is the producer, whom the English distrust by instinct, 
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who has, in fact, brought about their union, and as the heir of Poel and 
Granville-Barker confirmed the decisively English bias of our modern theatre 
tradition by acknowledging an artistic control that is basically intellectual 
rather than aesthetic. 
This may be true in England; few Americans, however, will always be able to 
share Miss Byrne’s optimism. One valuable feature of the article is its illustra- 
tions of scenes from twentieth-century productions, with, however, perhaps a 
little too much emphasis upon those in modern dress. Indeed, as in Volume I, 
not the least attractive feature of the Shakespeare Survey is the illustrations. 
Approaching stage history from another point of view, I. A. Shapiro repro- 
duces “An Original Drawing of the Globe Theatre,” that by Wenceslaus Hollar 
made as a preliminary sketch for his “Long View of London,” published in 1647, 
but etched from drawings Hollar made before he left England in 1644. Leslie 
Hotson, in his turn, reprints the documents first printed by G. E. P. A. in 
Notes and Queries concerning “The Projected Amphitheatre” of 1620, and 
supplements these with new material covering the later history of the under- 
taking. The licensees undertook to erect an amphitheater capable of holding 
twelve thousand spectators at least, and 


most gracefull and fitt to accomodate all the exercises and pleasures hereafter 
mencioned . that is to say the ryding and mannaging great horses, with the 
exercise of Tilte, Turney, course of field, Barriers, running at the ring and 
other martiall and manly exercises on horse backe, the true use of all manner 
of Armes for foot . . . the manner of Seafightes with Shippes and Gallies, 
embatelling of horses and foot, the rights to be performed in Campe, seige or 
garrison . . . and likewise maskes or other shewes or invencions, dancing, 
musique of all sorts . . . prospectives, exercises of the Olimpeyades, wrastling 
in oyled skins for prices or otherwise . . . heroique and maiestique playes in 
latin or in English and other pleasant delightfull and convenient shewes what- 
soever. 


Had the project ever been carried out, it is clear that, conceived as it was only 
a few years after Shakespeare’s death, it would have become an unparalleled 
National Entertainment Center, providing a combination of West End theater, 
the cinema, the circus, Sadler’s Wells, Covent Garden, Albert Hall, Aldershot 
Tatoo, the Greenwich Naval Pageant, Wembley, the Watercade, the White 
City, Olympia, with fireworks and much more, including bear-baiting and bull- 
fights, now forbidden. Indeed, after three centuries, we can still say with the 
projectors: “in all Christendom is not now in use any place so prepared to 
accommodate so many variable and delightful recreations and speculations.” 
Other contributions to this rich volume must be more briefly described. In 
an article on “Ben Jonson and Julius Caesar” J. Dover Wilson reéxamines 
Jonson’s strictures on Shakespeare's play and his allusions to it, concluding that 
Jonson failed to understand Shakespeare and missed the point. With remarkable 
clarity and more scholarly detachment than has animated discussions of the 
subject before, R. C. Bald treats “The Booke of Sir Thomas More and Its 
Problems,” reproducing the three leaves of this manuscript which have been 
thought to be in Shakespeare’s handwriting, together with the poet’s known 
signatures, which are the only basis for comparison. In the field of interpretative 
criticism, Miss Elizabeth Marie Pope analyzes “The Renaissance Background 
of Measure for Measure” in a study of the light which the popular religious 
textbooks of Shakespeare’s day—the annotated Bibles, commentaries, sermons, 
and tracts—throw upon the ethical problems of the play, and concludes that the 
playwright “touches in this play only on such elements of traditional theology 
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as were shared by Anglican, Puritan, and Roman Catholic alike.” Mikhail M. 
Morozov of the University of Moscow argues for “The Individualization of 
Shakespeare’s Characters Through Imagery,” in a discussion of the means by 
which Shakespeare individualized the style of speech of his various characters 
and permitted each to speak “for himself.” Hardin Craig discusses “The Trend 
of Shakespeare Scholarship,” urging all students of Shakespeare to make them- 
selves at home in the Renaissance, and stressing the Elizabethans’ breadth of 
interest, the variety of their art, their pattern of life, their curiosity, and their 
faith that this was God’s world and that they were the children of God. Henri 
Fulchére discusses the increasing interest raised by “Shakespeare in France: 
1900-1948” and the part which the English dramatist has played as a classic in 
the literary tradition of twentieth-century France. Finally, as in Volume I of 
the Survey, there is a section of International News and reviews of the year’s 
notable critical studies (by Miss Una Ellis-Fermor), studies of Shakespeare's 
life and times (by D. J. Gordon), and textual studies (by James G. McMana- 
way). 

With volumes so useful and uniformly excellent as those of the Shakespeare 
Survey it is manifestly ungracious to find fault. But there seems to be some 
doubt about where to place footnotes; in the principal articles notes are incon- 
veniently printed at the ends of articles; in the survey of the year’s contribution 
to Shakespearian study they are placed, where they belong, at the bottom of the 
page. Also, in the present volume the captions to the individual pictures which 
make up Plate IV have been thoroughly mixed up. But these are spots in the 
sun. 

Kari J. Ho_zknecut 
New York University 


Milton’s Samson and the Christian Tradition. By F. Micnae. Krouse. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press for University of Cincinnati, 1949. Pp. xii 
+ 160. $3.75. 


What might have provided two important articles (on Milton’s Samson and 
the Christian tradition, and on implications of the epithet “Agonistes”) has 
been expanded by Professor Krouse into a book of 131 pages of text (plus 
preface, bibliography, index, and four plates) published at $3.75. The decision 
to do this, in these days of expensive printing, was unfair to libraries, to poten- 
tial purchasers, to the subsidizer, and to Krouse’s argument, a summary of 
which may caution future scholarly authors as well as fulfill the usual functions 
of a review. 

The first chapter is an apology for the dissertation, beginning, in the un- 
christian but scholarly tradition, with an attempt to demonstrate that all previ- 
ous writers on Milton’s Samson were guilty of incredible ignorance or naiveté 
in neglecting the aspect of the subject which Krouse has chosen to study. The 
demonstration (which is enthusiastically repeated in the final chapter) involves, 
of course, much citing of uninfluential studies; but this dissertation technique 
gets out of hand when Krouse (1) damns his predecessors for not giving a 
total view (he disavows any intention of doing so himself), and (2) damns them 
for looking at the Samson story with twentieth-century eyes (and then pro- 
ceeds to do just this in his second, unnecessary chapter, on “The Foundations 
of the Samson Tradition”). 
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Chapters III-V contain in some detail (too much for an article, too little for 
a definitive book) the concept of the Samson story held in the patristic period, 
the scholastic period, and the Renaissance—in other words, the raw materials 
from which publishable inferences are to be drawn. These inferences are pre- 
sented in a concluding chapter of fifty-four pages, with much inevitable repeti- 
tion. All of the inferences are interesting, and some are welcome contributions 
to our understanding of Milton’s art; but despite Krouse’s “warning” that “the 
effect of this presentation is mainly cumulative,” to this reviewer the effect is 
mainly anticlimactic. What does Samson Agonistes owe to the Christian tra- 
dition? Only in form, we are told, is it related to Greek tragedy; its content and 
spirit have “much stronger bonds with regions in which Greek tragedy is a 
mere pin-point on the map.” What are these “stronger bonds”? I count fifteen. 
In some instances I do not know which involves more injustice to them—my 
summary, which follows, or Krouse’s amplification. 

(1) The tradition presented Milton with a story which “had come to be 
regarded more often as a tragedy of failure in high calling,” with emphasis on 
“inner mental anguish” and on “the later and more sober aspects of Samson’s 
career”; and Milton, making no “conscious selection” of materials, “went the 
way the tradition had been going for centuries.” (2) There are hints of tradi- 
tional rationalistic interpretation in the poem (Krouse finds two examples). 
(3) “Like all who interpreted the story throughout seventeen centuries, Milton 
treated Samson as a hero.” (4) The tradition presented Milton with political 
overtones (e.g., the Israelites were brought to servitude by their own vices). 
(5) Milton’s representation of Samson’s strength as a gift from God to be used 
in God's service “comes from the extra-biblical tradition.” (6) “He also ac- 
cepted explicitly the time-honored conception of Samson as God's agent and 
champion,” a conception which justified “many” of Samson’s deeds (e.g., the 
two marriages) as God acting through him. (7) Samson's tragic reliance upon 
great strength (hence, by “implicit assumption,” his impotence of mind) is in 
keeping with the tradition, as is Milton’s insistence that Samson’s weakness 
rather than Dalila’s wiles brought about his fall. (8) There were commentators 
who believed Dalila was Samson’s wife, and the tradition (in which an anti- 
feminist element “had always been persistent”) pictured her as a treacherous 
woman, skillful in importunity. (9) Milton’s “conception of a repentant Samson 
was an extra-biblical Christian theory distributed widely throughout herme- 
neutic literature.” (10) The tradition encouraged Milton’s conception of Samson 
suffering anguish for a fall out of proportion to his fault. (11) An “over- 
whelming majority of the commentators” interpreted Samson’s death as martyr- 
dom rather than suicide. (12) And Milton’s epithet “Agonistes” connotes “much 
that is close to the heart of the Christian tradition.” 

Much of this is useful information; but for readers who have long believed 
that Milton, for Attic reasons, chose a familiar biblical story to treat in an 
Attic way, nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail or knock the breast. Such 
readers, however, may be unwilling to follow Krouse out on the critical limb 
of three further, and more far-reaching, conclusions. (13) He argues that, 
because Milton put no “disclaimer into the poem” and did cause his Chorus to 
compare Samson with such recognized “saints” as Gideon and Jephtha, Milton 
therefore accepted a “well-established conception of Samson as saint.” (14) Al- 
though “in Samson Agonistes one finds almost no vestige” of the allegorical 
interpretation of Samson as a figure of Christ, Krouse nevertheless holds it 
“an inescapable conclusion” that “this allegorical duality was part of—perhaps 
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even the center of—the meaning which the poet intended the tragedy to have.” 
(15) And finally, although the conception is not a part of the tradition which 
he is examining but is admittedly a personal inference, Krouse argues that 
Samson’s three principal visitors in Milton’s drama signify the three principal 
temptations faced by Adam, by Christ, and by mankind—these three trials of 
faith providing the “middle” of the tragedy and leading us safely to “ground 
on which we can dismiss Dr. Johnson’s complaint against the dramatic struc 
ture.” A review is no place to answer such arguments, but this reader reports 
his opinion that an admirable topic and admirable research are unhappily marred 
by such reckless riding of a thesis. Unless the verse itself invites our attempt, 
we beguile ourselves and others by trying to push Milton back into traditions 
which he well knew when to ignore, when to follow, and when to transcend. 


WiuiaMm R. ParKer 
New York University 


The Sin of Wit: Jonathan Swift as a Poet. By Maurice Jonnson. Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 1950. Pp. 145. $2.50. 


Perhaps no comparable body of literature has been as consistently neglected 
as the poems of Jonathan Swift. Despite the considerable contemporary vogue 
which they enjoyed during the poet’s lifetime, critical interest in them hardly 
survived his death. Even the remarkable editorial achievement of Harold 
Williams in 1937 did not provoke the immediate revival of critical interest that 
many reviewers predicted at that time. In this light, The Sin of Wit: Jonathan 
Swift as a Poet, by Maurice Johnson, is the most significant critical work on 
the poems to appear since they were first published. It is the first full-length 
study to examine the verse seriously and appreciatively as poetry ; consequently, 
for the moment at least, it stands in a class by itself. 

Understandably enough, this study does not achieve definitive proportions. 
Considering the almost blank page on which the author worked, the many 
faceted, kaleidoscopic method which he employed was well advised. It is an 
approach ideally calculated to stimulate further interest. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that this wide-ranging analysis wil! be followed by many other and 
more searching examinations. The time is ripe for a new evaluation of Swift 
as poet. This study points the way, but although its judgments are almost always 
just and frequently display brilliant critical insight, they tend to tantalize rather 
than to satisfy. 

The close reading, for instance, of portions of a few of the poems reveals a 
density of structure that is a delight to see proved and that will come as a sur- 
prise, no doubt, to many. A more assiduous application of this method is now 
called for. Mr. Johnson’s analysis of Swift's wit, looking back as it does to 
Donne and the other metaphysicals and forward t he poets of our own time, 
suggests possibilities for further study excellently designed to bring Swift's verse 
into current vogue by viewing it from the perspective most congenial to con- 
temporary taste. Likewise the brief remarks on form suggest that a detailed 
examination of Swift’s octosyllabics might be as rewarding as the inspired 
analyses of the heroic couplets of Pope and his successors were a decade or 
sO ago. 

Mr. Johnson does little toward defining the tradition in which Swift worked. 
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This is a disappointment because much can be learned about the poems by 
reading them in the light of their author’s easy familiarity with Horace, Juvenal, 
Lucretius, and, most significantly, with Samuel Butler. 

The sections on that persistent béte noire of biographers and moralistic critics, 
the scatological poems, are excellent, but again, disappointingly brief. Without 
apology and with quiet good sense, the author treats these remarkable per- 
formances as the aesthetic triumphs which they undoubtedly are. What he says 
is refreshingly to the point, but the feeling persists that he has dismissed an 
extremely complex subject a little too lightly. Consequently, Ricardo Quintana’s 
judgment of fifteen years ago that no explanation of these arresting poems is 
entirely satisfactory still holds. 

Unquestionably this succinct and incisive study will exert a seminal influence 
for a long time to come. It is regrettable, however, that so necessary a book 
should appear in so inadequate a dress. Modestly outfitted and advertised by a 
university press, it is not likely to inspire a critical renascence of Swift as poet 
in lay circles. And stripped (for reasons of economy, no doubt) of all essential 
critical apparatus, it must prove a vexatiously difficult volume to work with to 
the scholar and specialist. 

Crarence L. KuvisHeck 
Baker University 


The Writing of Past and Present: A Study of Carlyle’s Manuscripts. By 
Grace J. Caper. New Haven: Yale University Studies in English, Vol. 112; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. viii + 
214. $3.75. 


This is a detailed and painstaking study of the first draft of Past and Present 
compared with the Printer’s Copy. It is a close-fisted account, brief and outlinish 
in style, but it is informative and valuable. Carlyle’s manuscript is described ; 
the historical sources of Book II given; there are some brief but interesting 
notes on the composition of the other three books; and then the longest chapter : 
an analysis of Carlyle’s style in a comparative study of the first draft and the 
Printer’s Copy. 

In this last chapter Miss Calder emphasizes four points: (1) “revisions that 
virtually do not alter the meaning; (2) revisions that make for concreteness ; 
(3) revisions that occur in so-called ‘purple patches’; (4) revisions that tend 
towards eccentricity.” Of these the third is the most interesting, and perhaps 
the most revealing, for here the revisions are in the direction of more purple 
and deeper chaos. Doubtful clarity and posed simplicity are made extravagant 
and more vain. 

Miss Calder’s study provides the evidence. While it neglects the fruitful field 
of psychological study or of analysis in the terms of character and personality, 
yet as a source for future research, the book is very valuable. 


S. K. WrintHer 


University of Washington 
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Alfred Tennyson. By Str Cuartes Tennyson. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949. Pp. xv + 579. $7.50. 


Tennyson's grandson, a retired English businessman, has decided in his old 
age to make public some ancient family letters relating to the home life of the 
Tennysons at Somersby rectory during Alfred’s youth. These letters are of 
very great importance. Somersby has hitherto been associated with the health- 
ful, the rural, the peaceful. Actually, it now turns out, the rectory set the scene 
for a fantastic tale of misery, hatred, and degeneration. This is Sir Charles’s 
catalogue of the main psychoses incubated in the Tennyson menage: Insanity, 
brother Edward and for a time brother Septimus, who once said: “I am the 
most morbid of the Tennysons”; Dipsomania, father George, brother Arthur ; 
Opium addiction, brother Charles; Religious eccentricity, brother Frederick, 
brother Horatio, aurt Mary; Hypochondria, Alfred. Small wonder that one 
quirk of the Tennysons was an impulse to change their name. All this gives a 
new sardonic flavor to Tennyson’s sentimentalizing over hearthside bliss, which 
can now be seen as symptomatic in a most unsubtle way, like Dickens’ frenetic 
affirmations of marital felicity. 

Behind this unhappy situation were three strong and incompatible personali- 
ties who here emerge from the mists for the first time: Alfred’s grandfather, 
his father, and his uncle Charles. The grandfather, feared in the rectory as “the 
old man of the wolds,” was newly rich, tough, and sadistic, a character out of 
the Hammonds. It has long been known that he had chosen to favor his younger 
son Charles over his elder son George, but we only now learn the full conse- 
quences of his whim. George, driven distracted by humiliation and his eleven 
children, took to alcohol, became wild and frightful and at*last impossible to 
live with. After a tormented life he died miserably of a nervous disorder. Uncle 
Charles meanwhile put on airs. He changed his name to d’Eyncourt, built him- 
self a palace in Victorian Gothic, and ordered an illuminated pedigree made, 
His use of the family fortune to support his pride and folly was an ultimate 
insult to his sensitive and insecure nephews. On Alfred’s part the internecine 
hatreds became a compulsive subject easily recognized in “Locksley Hall” and 
“Maud,” or inverted through “forgiveness” in “Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After.” Uncle Charles in turn found Alfred’s growing fame unbearable, and it 
is suggested that he inspired Bulwer’s attack on “school-miss Alfred.” 


Such is the simple meaning of Alfred’s phrase about the “black blood” of the 
Tennysons. But Sir Charles does not always leave us so well satisfied. The 
Hallam enigma is not dissolved. Sir Charles takes the well-known line that 
Hallam possessed superhuman power and virtue, hence deserved “In Me- 
moriam.” But his evidence still shows Hallam to have been only precocious, 
trite, and self-important, which encourages us to suppose that “In Memoriam” 
must have other meaning. Emily Sellwood’s character likewise remains unclear. 
Excerpts from her letters to her son at school show her to have been pietistic 
in a touching way, but not particularly intelligent or perceptive. Yet dozens of 
testimonials are cited to prove her power and virtue. Something is still missing 
here. 


In presenting Tennyson himself, Sir Charles’s portrait is a rare success. 
Previous biographies have tended to choose between two crude oversimplifica- 
tions. Some saw a “noble” Tennyson (to use Sir Charles’s own favorite 
adjective), some a simpering hypocrite. Neither view made sense beside the 
totality of his work. Now for the first time man and work begin to cohere. 
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Tennyson never was one of the really affirmative spirits of his age, though he 
and his audience seemed to think so. In actuality he was one of those great 
tortured personalities, like Tolstoy and Mark Twain, whose souls were the 
place where the most violent contradictions of the century were fought out 
perpetually, but to no decision. This is the Tennyson who emerges, perhaps 
unintentionally, from the pages of this biography, a man beset, haunted to the 
end of his life by his own special nightmares which he could ease by constantly 
reiterated verbal exercises but could never finally subdue. This has been for 
some time the most reasonable view of his work. Now it accords with our fuller 
knowledge of the man himself. 
Matcotm Brown 

University of Washington 


Mark Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks. Edited by Dixon Wecrter. San Marino: 
Huntington Library, 1949. Pp. xxx + 286. $5.00. 


When Mark Twain, after his robust life on the Mississippi and in the Far 
West, joined the “Quaker City” excursion on its junket to Europe and Palestine, 
he found the atmosphere of middle-class orthodoxy aboard ship rather trying. 
The brash correspondent of the Alta California, who was later to turn his 
reportings into Innocents Abroad, found in Mrs. A. W. Fairbanks of the 
Cleveland Herald a confidante more to his need than the few young blades 
aboard, and readily deferred to her objection to his lapses into slang, enjoying 
at the same time her concern for his spiritual welfare. Their friendship con- 
tinued after the voyage until her death in 1898, a period during which he sent 
her a hundred letters, intimate in self-revelation, now published for the first time. 

In these letters Mark Twain confides to his correspondent his progress in 
wooing Olivia Langdon, reports on their adjustments to marriage, reveais his 
experiences as a lecturer, and discloses his difficulties as he writes book after 
book. It was Mrs. Fairbanks who urged him to be a humorist, not a clown, and 
who had the good sense to let him blow off steam when telegrams went astray, 
or when he felt, as he often did later, that associates were exploiting him. As 
busy years slipped by, the letters appeared at longer intervals, but the friendship 
never lapsed. Letter after letter invited Mrs. Fairbanks to come to Hartford 
for a visit. At one time Clemens considered going into partnership with Mr. 
Fairbanks, but the deal fell through; later, when Mr. Fairbanks’ business faced 
ruin, Clemens forwarded a thousand dollars. 

These letters reveal the worries and the ambitions of Mark Twain throughout 
the greater part of his career. He chafes under his wife’s restrictions on his use 
of tobacco, thinks she has an undeveloped sense of humor, but obviously he 
enjoys feminine domination. He vexes her and submits to her by turns, but there 
is little warrant for Van Wyck Brooks’s serious assumption that Clemens was 
henpecked. Frequent sickness in the Clemens household hindered the author's 
activities, but drew the couple together. During his thirties Clemens spent an 
enormous amount of time giving lectures in small towns in the East. Volatile 
as he was, he scolded about inadequate facilities or reviled himself for not 
having acquitted himself according to his expectations. Clemens was a born 
worrier. Authorship was difficult for him; frequently, he reported to his erst- 
while mentor that he tore up much more than he wrote. 

But whatever Clemens reported on, he was never dull. These letters reveal 
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a better master of the epistolary art than do his previously published two volumes. 
The editor has skillfully linked letter with letter by supplying documentation 
from published and unpublished material about Mark Twain, and has judiciously 
let the record speak for itself. This excellently printed book is an indispensable 
contribution to Twainiana. 

Ernest E. Letsy 
Southern Methodist University 


Annals of the New York Stage. Volume XV: 1891-1894. By Georce C. D. 
Ope... New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xvii + 1010. $12.50. 


With the death of Professor Odell last fall, the scholarly world and the world 
of the theater lost one of its brightest luminaries. Since 1927 he had devoted 
himself to the task of recording everything that might have passed by the name 
of entertainment in his beloved New York, and the loving care with which he 
carried on his research is as evident in this volume as it was in the fourteen 
that preceded it. Although he left behind a considerable body of material, the 
publishers have wisely decided that the werk shall end here. No one can dupli- 
cate the engaging style which make these annals such delightful reading. 

As one looks back over thes¢ volumes, he is tremendously impressed by the 
accuracy and the all-inclusiveness of the entries. Managerial difficulties with 
playwrights and players, cast changes, and commercial problems, all of which 
are pitfalls for the unwary, are clearly and succinctly noted. The hours of 
drudgery which any historian of the stage is bound to by his profession have 
borne fruit, as witnessed, in this volume, by the many corrections of Allison 
Brown’s entries for the 1892-93 season which move the opening dates of such 
significant plays as Lady Windemere’s Fan back as much as a whole year. To 
even the most demanding researchers, the Annals have been satisfactory, for 
Professor Odell was permitted by his publishers from the very beginning to 
include all the details he could find for everything that went on in New York— 
not only for the prominent places of entertainment, but even for the most 
ephemeral music halls, lodge rooms, and fly-by-night museums. In addition, 
these volumes bring together several thousand hard-to-find illustrations of by- 
gone players printed on good, glossy paper. The publishers would do well to 
print an index for these valuable pictures. 

The tremendous scale of this whole work may be surmised when it is con- 
sidered that there are about 18,000 entries for this one volume covering 1891-94. 
These years were interesting ones in the drama, marked by first productions in 
New York of the new realism of Herne’s Shore Acres and Margaret Flemming, 
Howard's Aristocracy, Howells’ The Mouse-Trap, Wilde’s Lady Windemere’s 
Fan, the first well-made play—Pinero’s The Second Mrs. Tanqueray—first 
productions in English of Hauptmann (in this case, Hannale), Sudermann’s 
Magda, Hoyt’s popular musical A Trip to Chinatown, Brandon Thomas’ peren- 
nial Charlie’s Aunt, and plays by Fitch and Augustus Thomas. Romantic plays 
were still being presented, but the old order was indeed changing. Difficult 
economic pressures, together with the new problem plays, were helping to bring 
about the final disintegration of stock companies such as Daly’s, Palmer's, and 
Harrigan’s; in their place were already rising the monopolistic practices of the 
Frohmans. 
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Most of the established stars remained, spurred on by new luminaries of 
native training and by the considerable number of Continental actors who con- 
tinued to find America a green pasture. During these years, Irving, Terry, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendall, Duse, Coquelin, and Mounet-Sully, all commanded good 
audiences for their classic plays and, by introducing some of the contemporary 
foreign dramas, added a new stream to the developing native realism. 

Opera and other musical activities commanded the usual attention, though the 
burning of the Metropolitan prevented opera during the 1892-93 season. Reign- 
ing favorites there were the De Reszke brothers, Eames, Melba, Calvé, and 
Plancon—all new during these years. Damrosch was making a valiant fight for 
German music and Paderewski was creating a sensation by his playing. Count- 
less other activities, from the continuous vaudeville of Procter’s to the temper- 
ance lectures in Jamaica, give evidence of the New Yorker’s desire for 
entertainment and edification. 

Lovers of the stage know how difficult it is to separate the history of the 
drama from the history of the theater, and they must not expect to find any 
such separation here. But, if they are in need of any reminder of the continuity 
of the drama’s aims and tradition, the fifteen volumes of Professor Odell’s work 
will give ample testimony to that fact. 

Tuomas F. MarsHALL 
Western Maryland College 


Untersuchungen zum englischen Aspekt. 1. Teil: Grundsitsliches Altenglisch. 
(Studien und Texte zur Englischen Philologie.) By Joser Rartu. Miinchen: 
Huebner, 1951. Pp. vi + 116. 


This work attempts to describe the historical development of English progres- 
sive (or “expanded”) verb forms. The author traces their beginnings to stylistic 
preferences in early English translations of classical writings. He finds these 
preferences guided by an apparent tendency toward aspect relationship in verbal 
expression : 


Die ae. Umschreibung ist keine grammatische Kategorie; sie dient aber der 
stilistischen Differenzierung. Es lassen sich drei Verwendungsbereiche unter- 
scheiden, die man als intensiv, deskriptiv, und durativ bezeichnen kann. Die 
durative Verwendung ist nicht identisch mit dem imperfektiven Aspekt, obwohl 
der letztere im Keim hier angelegt ist. Aus der durativen Bedeutung der ae. 
Umschreibung konnte sich die imperfektive Bedeutung der ne. Umschreibung 
entwickeln. Ob und wie weit das der Fall war, wird die Untersuchung der me. 
Verhaltnisse ergeben. (p. 106) 


Obviously, Raith is proceeding along two parallel lines of analysis: form 
and meaning. With regard to form, he anticipates the description of modern 
English “aspects” as the treatment of a fairly well-knit grammatical system. 
Although his interpretation of meaning is arbitrary and subjective to a high 
degree, his method of analysis appears to be quite successful. He presents a 
careful selection of facts which are then classified on the basis of identity, 
similarity, and contrast. 

After dealing with grammatical terminolegy, he rightly eliminates from the 
discussion any concern with “Aktionsarten,” for, as he says: “Aktionsart gehort 

. in die Wortbildungslehre, nicht in die Satzlehre” (p. 24). He also regards 
the English emphatic constructions with do as irrelevant in the description of 
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verbal aspects. This is surely a questionable gesture, but it simplifies the argu- 
ment a great deal, since it enables him to reduce the function of the English 
verb system to a simple oppositional complex embracing either (1) imperfective 
or (2) perfective form-types. His examination of Old English usage confirms 
his thesis in a rather subjective fashion. It is interesting to note that he does 
not distinguish between written and spoken language, but seems to assume that 
the spoken language of today is an outgrowth of literary influence: 


Die Umschreibung ist das Ergebnis einer in den Kléstern aufgekommenen 
Ubersetzungstechnik, die = moglichst wortgetreue Wiedergabe der lat. 
Vorlage bemitht war. (p. 1 

Schon in ae. Zeit bay massenhaft Partizipialkonstruktionen herein; in 
me. Zeit kommt das franz. Vorbild hinzu. (p. 116) 


In this connection a striking contrast between foreign and indigenous style 
is pointed out: 


In den erhaltenen Fragmenten weltlicher Dichtung (Hildebrandslied) fehlt die 
Umschreibung. Auf and. Sprachgebiet hat der Heliand nur eine einzige ein- 
wandfreie Umschreibung (5523). In der altislandischen Literatur findet sich 
die Umschreibung mitunter im gelehrten Stil; auBerhalb des gelehrten Stils 
ist sie selten. (p. 110) 

The present work offers rather convincing testimony in support of the 
author’s contentions which later volumes of this series may be expected to prove. 
Raith has provided here copious examples and a good working bibliography. In 
addition he has occasion to point out certain “related constructions,” such as 
the present participle with lie, sit, and stand. He comments briefly too on the 
manner in which English and German went their separate ways in their reac 
tion to the same literary influences: “Am sprédesten hat sich das Deutsche 
erwiesen, am gefiigigsten das Englische” (p. 116). In general, he has made a 
considerable start in the approach to problems of English syntax. 


Carrott E. Reev 
University of Washington 


Herod and Mariamne: A Tragedy in Five Acts, by Friedrich Hebbel. Trans 
lated into English Verse by Paut H. Currts. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and Literature, No. 3, 
1950. Pp. 96. $2.00, paper ; $2.50, cloth. 


Hebbel’s ghost, musing upon the impression of himself as a dramatic poet 
that must be held by anyone whose knowledge of his great play has been ac- 
quired from the hitherto standard English translation (Everyman's Library), 
might very well lift a few lines directly from that translation: 


And I must say to me: “Your shadow’s liker 
Your proper self than that wry twisted i image 
He bears of you far in his inmost depths.” 

Professor Curts’s verse rendition of the play will surely afford the unhappy 
ghost some consolation. For one thing, the English reader will not become the 
victim of glaring errors and complete nonsense perpetrated by the translator 
but necessarily attributed by the reader to Hebbel—see Act II, Scene 5, and 
Act IV, Scene 7, of the Everyman translation for examples. For another thing, 
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the reader will not have to work his way in pain through the “wry twisted” 
language which is sometimes felt to be an essential feature of unrhymed iambic 
pentameter, but will find in the easy directness of the verse a congenial access to 
Hebbel’s meaning. 

To be sure, anyone familiar with the original text who makes a careful 
comparison is bound to find points of disagreement, and some of them, it seems 
to the present reviewer, are not mere matters of purely subjective preference. 
But how few and relatively minor these points are can be gathered from the 
following summary of the most serious shortcomings. First, there are some 
instances of a wavering of style: the influence of archaistic blank verse can be 
felt in line 586, “That she believes she lost through act of yours”; and line 1877, 
“Mayhap can even turn it as you will”; whereas line 2265, “Then your reac- 
tions would be quite like mine,” and line 3312, “I shall check tomorrow,” have 
too modern a flavor for the context. Then there are a few places where the 
precise sense seems to be missed: lines 718-19, “I think it is a gain to know 
what Moses / Tells us about the Gentiles, nothing else,” shift the emphasis 
from the original, “Ich halt’ es fiir Gewinn, nichts von den Heiden / Zu wissen, 
als was Moses uns erzahlt”; and line 1313, “That tricky wife of yours,” is 
perhaps not the happiest rendition of “Dein tiick’sches Weib.” More serious, 
however, are instances where a character or an idea has been somewhat ob- 
secured by the exigencies of rhythm. For example, in lines 487, 498, and 1700. 
the word “wife” appears as a translation of “Weib.” To be sure, Mariamne 
is Herod’s wife, but the tension between them is rather the primeval one of 
man and woman than the derived and somewhat legalistic one, whether re- 
ligious or merely social, of husband and wife. Or again, the “Please be clear” 
of line 79 sounds a bit incongruous upon the lips of the imperious Herod. In 
the German he says merely, “Deutlich!” Or again the force of Herod’s “Ich 
freute mich,” which concentrates the astonished longing of a tyrant who moves 
in glacial realms beyond humanity, is dissipated in the merely pathetic “I was 
so happy” of line 1560. 

But it seems scarcely gracious to dwell upon these minor blemishes and thus 
to magnify them when one realizes that Professor Curts has given the Ameri- 
can student, of whatever degree of maturity, a version of Herodes und Mari- 
amne that he can read, and that it is, by and large, a version that does justice 
to the original. Hebbel was a great poet, it is true, but his poetic force found 
expression in great mythic images and in compressed language that could 
dispense with a!l save the dramatically appropriate and “natural” adornment. 
There are some passages of concentrated poetic fervor in Herodes und Mari- 
amne, Such a one is Mariamne’s description of her awesome premonitory 
dream, followed by Herod’s terrifying return, lines 2497 to 2531 of the trans- 
lation. It will be enough to quote merely the opening lines for a comparison: 


So laB mich doch!—Ein Spiegel, ganz wie der! 
Zu Anfang angelaufen, wie vom Hauch 

Des Atmenden, dann, wie die Bilder, die 

Er nacheinander zeigte, sanft sich klarend 
Und endlich leuchtend, wie geschliffner Stahl. 
Ich sah mein ganzes Leben! Erst erschien ich 
Als Kind, von zartem Rosenlicht umflossen, 
Das immer roter, immer dunkler ward: 

Da waren mir die eignen Ziige fremd, 

Und bei der dritten Wandlung erst erkannt’ ich 
Mich in dem gar zu jungen Angesicht. 
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Let me alone!—A mirror quite like that! 
At first a little dimmed as by the breath 
Of someone, then quite gently clearing, like 
The images it showed me one by one, 

And gleaming finally like polished steel. 

I saw my life entire! First I appeared 

A child enveloped in a rosy light 

That slowly changed into a deeper red: 
The features, though my own, seemed strange to me 
And only in the third clear transformation 
I recognized my own too youthful face. 


And so to the end of the passage the mood, the rhythms, and suspense of super- 
natural terror are maintained. Or take another three lines, in themselves not 
particularly noteworthy, as an example of how Professor Curts has been able 
to reproduce in English the smooth sinuous flow of the original. At the be- 
ginning of Mariamne’s trial Alexandra says: 


Vom Schicksal Mariamnens 
Scheid’ ich das meinige, und spare mich 
Wie eine Fackel fiir die Zukunft auf! 


Curts has: 


I think of Mariamne’s fate as something 
Distinct from mine, and save myself, as if 
I were a torch, for what is yet to come. 


In this new translation we have honest forthright craftsmanship, and that is 
all that Hebbel needs to speak out loud and clear. 
Sten G. Fryct 
Newington, Connecticut 


Amerika und England im deutschen, dOsterreichischen und schweizerischen 
Schrifttum der Jahre 1945-1949. Eine Bibliographie von RicHarp MONNIG. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1951. Pp. 259. DM 10. 


In his introduction Monnig explains that his aim in compiling this bibliog- 
raphy was to show how Anglo-American life and letters appeared to the reader 
in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland in the years following the war. He makes 
no attempt at evaluation, since “jede Bewertung ist subjektiv.” This sentence 
contains the weakness of all works of this kind. It reduces their value mainly to 
the level of statistics. True enough “in such indexes . . . there is seen the baby 
figure of the giant mass of things to come at large” (Shakespeare), but it is 
seen quantitatively only. Quality is not considered. This is a pity, because any- 
one who wants to work in the field of intercultural relations—and it is a much 
neglected field—needs bibliographical tools. A mere listing of titles without 
evaluative comments is of little use. 

When this is said, I grant that Monnig’s index contains much interesting 
material. It is noteworthy, though not surprising, that in 1949, Germany, with 
1,290 titles, led the rest of the world in the number of translations. By compari- 
son, in the same year the United States brought out only 387 translations, Eng- 
land 463, France 883, Italy 937. It is also interesting that of the 886 titles which 
MOnnig lists under the heading Schéne Literatur, 358 are by American authors, 
528 by British. This certainly contradicts the impression one gets in German 
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bookstores, where American authors seem to be in much greater demand than 
British authors. Figures showing the number of copies sold of books by Ameri- 
can and British authors respectively might confirm this impression. In view of 
our educational policies in postwar Germany, it is not surprising that the volume 
of translations of American pedagogical writings has sharply increased. Monnig 
says that between 1948 and 1950 more than three hundred articles dealing with 
American and British schools and pedagogy appeared in German periodicals. 

The bibliography contains 4,406 titles. This is about 5 per cent of all the books 
published in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland during the years 1945 to 1949. 
Complaints of a flooding of the German book market with foreign books, which 
one can hear occasionally, are not borne out by these figures. There is no danger 
of an “Uberfremdung des deutschen Schrifttums,” as Monnig is at pains to 
point out. By far the greatest number of these books were published in Western 
Germany, more particularly in the United States and British zones of occupa- 
tion. Unfortunately, Monnig does not have figures to show how Eastern German 
book production compares with that of Western Germany in this respect. Here 
statistics would be enlightening. They would show the effect that the political 
division has on Germany’s cultural life. 

MOnnig divides his index into three groups of publications: (1) German 
translations of works by American and British authors; (2) publications con- 
cerning England and America by authors of various nationalities (here he lists 
for example Ilja Ehrenburg’s diatribe In Amerika on the same page with 
Charles Beard’s The Economic Basis of Politics); and (3) original English 
and American editions, chiefly textbooks prepared for use in German schools 
and universities. This shows that for the sake of completeness he has not used 
any particular point of view or method of selection. Clearly it makes a difference 
whether a baok about America is written by an American, German, or Russian 
author. To be sure MoOnnig does indicate authorship, and there is something to 
be said for completeness. Still, I cannot help feeling that there are advantages in 
the “single point of view” method, even in general indexes of this kind. I admit 
this is more difficult, particularly in view of the fact that Monnig has not seen 
the originals. The entire list was compiled from secondary sources. 

With these reservations this is a useful list. It can serve as a starting point for 
a more selective bibliography of German works relating to America that will 
some day have to be compiled. 

H. F. Perers 
Reed College 


Theatre, Drama and Audience in Goethe’s Germany. By W. H. Brvurorp. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1950. Pp. xi + 388. 21s. 


The preface states that this work is not historical and that emphasis will be 
given to subjects which have not hitherto been treated in English. This does not 
seem to have caused any unusual shift in stress, for Lessing receives over eighty 
pages despite Robertson’s huge tome which is specifically referred to by Bruford. 

One might be inclined to carp at many small items, but more especially at 
Bruford’s almost total lack of knowledge of American scholarship in the field. 
He seems unaware of the researches of Kies which show the relationship of 
Lessing’s Miss Sara to Johnson’s Caelia, and of Seidlin’s demonstration of the 
origin of the “Vorspiel” to Faust (which appeared in the June PMLA two 
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months before the date of Bruford’s preface); Jantz’s “Goethe’s Faust as a 
Renaissance Man” probably appeared too late for the results to be embodied in 
the chapter on Faust. When Bruford singles out Gerstenberg as the one whose 
criticism and drama called forth Lessing’s derogatory remarks on “genius” in 
the last number of the Dramaturgy, we cannot escape the feeling that the 
author has forgotten that Ugolino was published by Lessing himself who, testi- 
mony indicates, had a high regard for Gerstenberg. 

Two chapters, “The Theatre of the Seventies” and “The Literary Drama of 
the Seventies,” show with great clarity what a gulf can exist between theatrical 
success and literary merit. The unity of the whole book is apt to be disturbed by 
this dichotomy, and we are frequently inclined to wish that the author had 
written two studies, one on the drama and one on the theater, instead of casting 
both topics within one set of covers. In the end, however, we feel that, despite 
Bruford’s disclaimer, we have here a good handbook for students who wish to 
become acquainted with the history of the theater, drama, actors, and audience in 
“eighteenth-century Germany”—“Goethe’s Germany” having been dragged into 
the title by the heels in deference to the Goethe year in which the work was 
finished. 

Curtis C. D. Var 
University of Washington 


Goethe Bicentennial Studies. By Members of the Faculty of Indiana University. 
Edited by H. J. Meessen. Bloomington: Indiana University Publications, 
Humanities Series, No. 22, 1950. Pp. 325. $3.00, paper ; $4.50, cloth. 


It is a splendid tribute to the far-reaching legacy of Goethe that, in this 
impressive volume of eight studies, four should be by faculty members outside 
the department of German. Otto J. Brendel, professor of fine arts, contributes 
a study of Euripides’ [phigenia in Tauris (pp. 1-47) in which he points out the 
obstacles to the modern reader in the classical drama (e.g., lack of conflict in 
the dramatization of a religious legend) and the main deviations in characteriza- 
tion and themes. 

Edward D. Seeber, professor of French, in “Literature and the Question of 
Suicide: Werther in France” (pp. 49-59), traces the immense vogue of Werther 
in France where it became both a model and a by-word for the romanticists and 
haunted the lives of fictional characters and their creators until the 1840's. One 
misses here some of the emphases found in Stuart Atkins’ Testament of Werther 
(1949) : the interpretation of Werther as concerned with the problem of man’s 
significance (hence more than a sentimental novel), and as a representation of 
the eternal conflict between the real and the ideal. Without this perception, 
Werther might have been dismissed as a relic of an outmoded fashion of senti- 
mentality and might not have become permanently assimilated into French 
literature. 

In “Goethe’s Place in Modern Science” (pp. 61-82) J. R. Kantor, professor 
of psychology, illuminates the old dispute concerning Goethe’s merits as a 
scientist and aligns himself vigorously with the prevailing position of recogniz- 
ing Goethe as an extremely competent scientist of wide range whose rejection 
of the materialistic and mechanistic interpretation of Nature must be considered 
a valid position and whose theories pose significant issues of our day. Kantor 
cites him as foremost among those who helped establish the distinction between 
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the science of color and the physics of light. 

The charming and rather informal “Goethe and Mozart” (pp. 83-106) by Paul 
Nettl, professor of musicology, outlines Goethe’s intense interest in Mozart's 
music and operas and establishes the close affinity between the two “naive” 
geniuses of the same cosmic rhythm (cf. Beethoven and Schiller as “sentimental” 
geniuses of convulsive rhythm). To approach Goethe through musical history 
and biography is refreshing and offers interesting sidelights not normally 
accessible to the literary specialist. To speak of “Goethe’s unfailing good judg- 
ment” seems an oversimplification when Nettl is perfectly aware that Goethe 
mentioned Mozart and Meyerbeer in the same breath as desirable composers of 
Faust. To say “one thing is certain: all his life long he recognized Mozart as 
the supreme musical genius” (p. 83) overlooks the fact that Goethe learned 
only slowly to appreciate the fuller instrumentation of Mozart and his innovation 
of making the orchestra an independent actor, participating in the drama. 

One of the most stimulating among the contributions of the Germanists to 
this volume is Jaeger’s “The Problem of Faust’s Salvation” (pp. 109-52), in 
which the Philemon and Baucis drama is persuasively presented as the keystone 
of the whole Faust poem and decisive in leading Faust back to his authentic 
self. By minute reéxamination of the text and the source material uncovered by 
Burdach’s work, Jaeger seeks to refute the generally accepted interpretation that 
these scenes portray Faust the pioneer and organizer with a growing will to 
power. Jaeger sees rather the man in despair, acting in self-deception against 
his better self, as “Irrender,” for he misunderstands the real reason for his 
despair (entanglement with magic). The expression “Irrender” for the Faust 
of this scene Jaeger accepts from Witkowski but feels that it has not yet been 
sufficiently illuminated. Unlike the earlier investigators of the problem of Sorge, 
notably Burdach and Kommerell, Jaeger claims that Sorge has been working 
on Faust for a long time before the “much-neglected” Palast scene, in which 
Faust with the eviction order makes the first—and futile—attempt to shake off 
the demonic influence of Sorge and to find peace. Faust’s significant cry, reveal- 
ing his despair: “O! war’ ich weit hinweg von hier!” Jaeger notes is passed 
over by most commentators. Stocklein’s brilliant Wege sum spaten Goethe 
(1949), containing an essay on Sorge, Jaeger regrets was unavailable to him. 
Both Jaeger and Stécklein recognize that Burdach stopped short of realizing 
the full implications of the source material he uncovered. Both show the nega- 
tive and positive aspects of Sorge, though Stocklein develops much more deeply 
the morbid aspects of Sorge as antagonistic to youthful vitality, paralyzing to 
creative power, and characteristic of the enervating reflectiveness of the modern 
and unclassical soul. To rescue the inner unity of the Faust poem Jaeger at- 
tempts to show love as an essential structure of Faust’s true self. He also “sheds 
new light on the intervention of heavenly love” (p. 146) by regarding the old 
couple as an instrument of Heaven, working from within the world, and their 
death as a sacrificial one, with redeeming power like Gretchen’s. The parallelism 
and the “closer similarity between the Kerker scene and the Mitternacht scene 
than has been presented thus far” (p. 150) are then outlined. In view of the 
fact that Bohm still wins followers here and abroad to his position of regarding 
Faust as the incorrigible, selfish Titan, perhaps it is salutary to reiterate, as 
Jaeger does, Goethe’s belief that titanic striving and love are not mutually 
exclusive. 

Meessen’s “Clavigo and Stella in Goethe’s Personal and Dramatic Develop- 
ment” (pp. 153-205) deplores the customary attitude, initiated by the caustic 
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Merck and extending to Gundolf, of dismissing Clavigo as a superficial and 
disappointing return to French dramatic technique. Meessen admires this “minor 
but not inferior” play for its psychological insight and penetration of character. 
The question which concerns him primarily is why Goethe abandoned the vein 
of Gotz for the dissimilar Clavigo and Stella. Goethe’s shift to protagonists who 
are not great heroes in the storm-and-stress style, Meessen feels, was the result 
of personal emotional crises and the strict form was dictated by the subject: the 
rapid unfolding of a crisis. Meessen finds in Clavigo a minor variation on a 
major theme, a pendant to Werther in which the problem fascinating to the 
author is not the faithless lover (Dichtung und Wahrheit notwithstanding) but 
the dual nature of man and the disintegration of a sentimental and impressionistic 
personality in conflict. Stella, in its concern with the salvation of a protagonist, 
precipitated into conflict by erotic love, strikes a significant new note and be- 
comes a pendant to Faust. For the first time Goethe develops in Stella the 
problematical character of erotic love in its basically different manifestations in 
the two sexes. The Goethe in love with Lili portrays here man’s tragic dualism 
between his yearning for love and his desire for freedom. 

Remak’s brilliant study, “Goethe on Stendhal” (pp. 207-34), presents in toto 
the problem (heretofore receiving only partial or particular treatment) of 
Goethe’s evaluations (1818-1830) of Stendhal. The far-sighted penetration and 
enduring validity of Goethe’s comments, their influence, and the scholarly dis- 
cussion they have provoked seem out of all proportion to their brevity (totaling 
about one printed page). Remak’s reservations (“Goethe’s perspicacity . . . 
not as perfect, as isolated ... as... claimed”) reveal the objectivity of his 
attitude. Remak calls attention to an apparent contradiction—the only jarring 
note in Goethe’s otherwise coherent interpretation—which clashes with his 
earlier and later judgments of Stendhal. He makes a very strong case for throw- 
ing out the Mendelssohn testimony of Goethe on Stendhal containing the 
discrepancy and gross inaccuracy that has never seemed to worry any of the 
commentators and up to now has been taken at face value. This Mendelssohn 
testimony Baldensberger has used as the cornerstone of Goethe’s judgment of 
Stendhal. Remak demonstrates that young Mendelssohn undoubtedly was re- 
ferring to the mediocre novel Frédéric Styndall by a prolific writer Kératry 
and not to Stendhal at all. This seems plausible, since even French journals of 
the time and German editors to this day contribute to this confusion. 

Fuerst attempts in “The Pentalogy of Faust” (pp. 237-325) to overcome the 
traditional objections to the staging of Faust by seeking to prove his thesis that 
Faust is almost as good a stage play as it is a poetic drama. Following the lead 
of earlier commentators, especially Rickert, May, and Hohlfeld, who saw 
Faust as a multiple-unit structure, Fuerst proposes to divide the bulky poem 
into five plays of three acts each. Employing a method replete with neat dia- 
grams, number sequences, and graphs, and with a weight of detail that often 
seems startlingly unnew and needlessly repetitious, Fuerst examines each play 
from the following aspects: composition, biographical sphere, cultural sphere, 
staging. The five plays, each with a different locale, cultural and biological age, 
human activity, and mood are: Faust the Magus, Morality Play; The Gretchen 
Tragedy ; The Court Magician, Imperial Pageant; Helena of Greece, Festspiel ; 
and Faust the Leader, Kultspiel. Admittedly, only two are independently in- 
telligible, the Gretchen and Helena plays. 

ANNEMARIE M. SAUERLANDER 
University of Washington 
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Vita di Vittorio Alfieri da Asti scritta da Esso. Translated by Sm Henry 
McAnatty. Slough, Buckinghamshire, England: Kenton Press, 1949, Pp. 
v + 284. 


Alfieri wrote his Vita, which ranks among the great autobiographies of our 
times, between 1790 and 1803. His decision to begin his life-story at the age of 
forty-one grew out of the conviction that since his literary works had brought 
him renown, it would be of interest to posterity to know “what manner of man” 
he had been. As evidenced in his Giornali from 1774 on, many years of rigorous 
self-scrutiny had singularly prepared him for his task. He must also have con- 
cluded at an early age that the essential character traits of an individual remain 
virtually unchanged during the various stages of his life. At any rate, it was 
already clear to him in 1790 that we are “eternal children” (I, 4), and that “man 
is a continuation of the child” (I, 5). Through the application of this formula 
the author consistently links past with present, giving a high degree of organic 
unity to his narrative. This unity is further heightened by Alfieri’s egocentricity, 
which fills his pages with himself and relegates into the background persons, 
places, and events. Strikingly appealing are the first three epochs, “Boyhood,” 
“Adolescence,” “Youth,” describing the most aimless and turbulent portion of 
his existence. Later, when through the exercise of his immense will power he 
brings his passions more or less under control and channels his energies into 
literary undertakings, there is a definite interest-lag by contrast with the pre- 
ceding parts. 

Prior to the McAnally version the Vita of Alfieri had been turned into Eng- 
lish by an anonymous translator (London: Henry Colburn, 1810). It was repub- 
lished with an essay by William Dean Howells in 1877 (Boston, Osgood), and 
again with the Howells essay by Houghton Mifflin in 1905. Charles Lloyd pro- 
duced an abridged English version (London, 1821). The first American trans- 
lation has been done by C. Edwards Lester (New York: Paine and Burgess, 
1845). These editions are faulty and of limited accessibility. They do not com- 
pare with Sir Henry McAnally’s scholarly rendering, which faithfully follows 
the original and at the same time succeeds in preserving much of the zest and 
fire of Alfieri’s account. It is the most outstanding tribute offered by the Eng- 
lish-speaking world to the famous, liberty-loving Italian on the occasion of the 
second centenary of his birth. 

Josepn G. Fuctra 
Northwestern University 


Homenaje a Rubén Martines Villena. By JuAN Martnetvo. Havana, 1950. Pp. 30. 

Tres Espectdculos de Mosci. By JuAN Marinetio. Havana, 1950. Pp. 22. 

Viaje a la Unién Soviética y las Democracias Populares. By JUAN MartNeLLo. 
Havana, 1950. Pp. 85. 


Juan Marinello is one of the outstanding personalities in Latin America. Born 
in Cuba and educated at the University of Havana and in Spain, he has had an 
unusually brilliant career both in politics and in literature. He has occupied 
important positions as professor of literature at the University of Havana, the 
Summer School of the University of México, and at the Escuela Normal de 
Maestros of Havana. He is president of the Socialist party in Cuba and repre- 
sents that party in the Senate. 
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Marinello, like the revolutionary poet Martinez Villena whom he eulogizes in 
his Homenaje, has devoted himself completely to the social problems of Cuba, 
having participated in the same civic and anti-imperialist movements as his 
friend and colleague Martinez Villena. Both embraced Marxist doctrine in 
politics. In the field of literature, too, Marinello, along with Martinez Villena, 
has identified himself with the revolutionary group, the “grupo minorista.” 

His best work has been as literary critic. His Poética, Ensayos en Entusiasmo 
(Madrid, 1937), his work on Literatura Hispano-americana (México, 1937), 
and many other essays on literary subjects mark him as an extremely sensitive 
and intelligent critic. 

The pamphlets here reviewed, however, are disappointing, for Marinello the 
politician denies the qualities of Marinello the literary critic. The insight and 
the critical scientific mind which characterize his literary writings are lacking 
in his evaluation of the Soviet Union. 

In his Tres Espectdculos de Moscti, Marinello gives a wonderful account of 
three performances which he witnessed during his visit to Russia. His descrip- 
tions and criticism are impressive, but when he interprets these artistic produc- 
tions in a political light, when he attributes their excellence to the political sys- 
tem under which they were produced, he is straying far from their real meaning. 
At the conclusion of his essay, Marinello criticizes the artists who cultivate what 
he calls “arte criptico.” He states that their only future is to asphyxiate them- 
selves in the vacuum they create. On the other hand, the future of the artist who 
goes to the “people” is one of ever-increasing achievements. He feels that 
“Mientras. mas libre sea el pueblo, mas tesoros entregara el artista, y mas 
exigira de su talento creador.” Is this really the case in the Soviet Union? Are 
the artists there free to create what their talents demand? 

The last paragraph of his Viaje a la Unién Soviética y a las Democracias 
Populares sums up the political idealism of Marinello and further demonstrates 
how his political beliefs have hampered his critical insight: He says: 

Lo esencial no es volver sino permanecer fieles. Fieles al socialism y a sus 
grandes conductores universales. Quien nos diga que. hay en esto extranjeria y 
desamor a Cuba no sabe lo que es amar a Cuba. Porque nuestra fidelidad al 
socialismo se afinca en querer para Cuba la mayor justicia. Y la justicia mayor 
siempre esta unida a la mayor libertad. Y no habra libertad para nuestra tierra 
hasta que en el amor de cada cubano no viva el gozo de saberla suya y de saberla 
dichosa, sin opresiones que la hagan maldita, sin discriminaciones que la hagan 
odiosa, sin privilegios que la hagan ingrata. De nuestro amor cubano parte 
nuestro amor a la Unién Soviética, rectora de la liberacién definitiva, campeona 


de la paz permanente. Lo importante no es volver. Lo esencial es permanecer, 
por amor a Cuba y a su destino, fieles a su leccién y atentos a su ejemplo. 


Rovotro Carpona 
University of Washington 


El castellano en Venezuela, Estudio critico. By Jur1o CatcaNo. (Biblioteca 
venezolana de cultura—colleci6n “Andrés Bello.”) Caracas and Madrid: 
Ediciones del Ministerio de Educacién Nacional, Direccién de Cultura [de 
Venezuela], 1949. Pp. xxxix + 571. 


Calcafio’s aim, in this reissue of the 1897 edition, is to describe the language 
habits of Venezuela and to correct abuses therein; to justify certain expres- 
sions not accepted by the Academy; and to establish the peninsular origin of 
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many expressions commonly attributed to New-World or Venezuelan origin 
He hardly mentions pronunciation. 

In Chapter I, concerning “Prefijos y sufijos,” the treatment is unsystematic, 
true inflections being lumped together with mere phonetic developments (/umbre, 
salobre, hombre, etc., par. 127). Chapter II (“Ortografia y ortologia”) shows a 
lamentable unawareness of phonetics and linguistics (-asgo being derived from 
ado, par. 173; while the alternation of o and ue as in rogar: ruego, is for 
euphony, par. 174). In the somewhat less fanciful Chapter III (“Particulas, 
articulos y pronombres”), another romantic explanation accounts for the indi- 
rect pronoun se<ge (par. 297). Ustedes as the plural of té is condemned (par. 
293; but no mention occurs of the voseo). In IV, a rambling chapter on “Sus- 
tantivos y adjetivos,” pozo should read poso (par. 355). The author's unaware- 
ness of linguistic change is seen in Chapter V (“Verbos”). Gallicisms are a 
special target in Chapter VI (“Frases, modos adverbiales, modismos y re- 
franes”). Although Chapter VII “Etimologias” is interesting for its many forms 
derived from Amerind and Oriental languages, yet one is suspicious when mais 
is excluded from New-World origin on trivial grounds (par. 629) and banano 
is made a corruption of pldtano (par. 619). Most informative is Chapter VIII, 
but the “Venezolanismos” were unfortunately reduced, we are told, for lack of 
space. In Chapter IX, on “Vocablos indigenas,” very few words are found to 
be so. Calcafio is the purist in Chapter X, attacking as “Barbarismos” both 
usages of the vulgo and foreign borrowings of general currency. The last chap- 
ter, “Algo sobre la versificacién,” is a treatise on Spanish prosody with atten- 
tion to Venezuelan usage. A very incomplete index and a table of contents 
concludes the work. 

Lenz’s condemnation, quoted in Madaline Nichol’s brief summary: “E! libro 
es un pobre remedo de la obra de Cuervo; el autor se confunde a cada paso... . 
Las palabras que cita, a menudo no tienen existencia real i el autor no tiene idea 
de métodos filoléjicos” (Bibliographical Guide to Materials on American Span- 
ish (Cambridge, Mass., 1941], p. 102), is probably justified, although somewhat 
harsh. For in spite of Calcafio’s lack of technical background, his naive lin- 
guistics, and his unscholarly methods, his book offers much data and some points 
of view of genuine interest, marking the linguistic thinking of its time and place. 


Howarp Stone 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Critical Prefaces of the French Renaissance. By Bernarp Wetnserc. Evanston, 
Illinois: Northwestern University Press, 1950. Pp. xiv + 290. $5.00. 


Students of sixteenth-century French poetry will welcome this volume of 
critical prefaces. It brings together material difficult to find elsewhere in that it 
includes prefaces which have never been reprinted since their first edition and 
others which are available only in later out-of-print editions. The prefaces pre- 
sented here supplement the more extended treatment of language, prosody, and 
rhetoric to be found in the Arts poétiques. Rather than reprint these latter, an 
unnecessary task since good, modern editions exist for the most important of 
them, Mr. Weinberg has provided an introduction in which he analyzes the Arts 
poétiques of Sebillet, Du Bellay, Peletier du Mans, De Laudun, and Vauquelin. 
He is concerned here with the ideas of these authors on the function of poetry, 
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their concept of nature, the qualifications of the poet, and other fundamental 
topics, and does not deal with the parts of the Arts poétiques devoted to rhyme, 
rhythm, and other technical matters. Du Bellay is represented in the present 
volume by his two prefaces to the Olive (1549 and 1550), while the Deffense et 
Illustration de la langue francoise is summarized and discussed in the intro- 
duction. 

The authors represented in this collection are Symphorien Champier, Marot, 
Lazare de Baif, Herberay des Essarts, Charles Estienne, Bouchetel, Peletier du 
Mans, Salel, Maugin, Du Bellay, Sebillet, Ronsard, Amyot, Gruget, Grévin, 
Rivaudeau, Jean de la Taille, Harsy, Larivey, Beaubreuil, and Vauquelin. Al- 
though they are not prefaces, the Maniere de bien traduire of Dolet and the 
Abbregé de Art Poétique Francois of Ronsard are included. In the case of 
Ronsard Mr. Weinberg has made an exception to his policy of not including the 
Arts poétiques in order to complete the presentation of the critical ideas ex- 
pressed in Ronsard’s several prefaces. 

The texts are presented in their first editions, with which available con- 
temporary editions and one posthumous edition have been collated. Mr. Wein- 
berg has supplied paragraphing and punctuation, and has followed current mod- 
ern practice in changing certain spellings. His editorial policies are clearly stated 
in a foreword. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that all the texts are not of equal value for 
the study of Renaissance criticism, but this is not an objection to the inclusion 
of a few apparently unimportant texts. An editor who provides texts less imme- 
diately useful than the obviously significant ones, especially when these texts are 
otherwise scattered and difficult to locate in this country, is performing a real 
service to other scholars whose particular needs he cannot anticipate. On the 
other hand, the inclusion of such a preface as that of Ronsard to the Odes of 
1550, even though it is available in several excellent modern editions of Ron- 
sard’s works, is justified by the convenience of having it side by side with other 
prefaces of the same kind. Mr. Weinberg’s scholarly presentation will be of 
great value to anyone interested in the literary theory of the Renaissance. 


A. E. Creore 
University of Washington 


Tragédie cornélienne, tragédie racinienne: Etude sur les sources de lintérét 
dramatique. By Grorces May. Urbana: University of Illinois Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, Vol. XXXII, No. 4, 1948. Pp. 255. 


D’Ovide @ Racine. By Grorces May. Paris: Presses universitaires de France; 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. viii + 151. 


The style of these books is simple and clear, and théir organization is logical. 
Mr. May knows how to make his points with a minimum of ambiguity or digres- 
sion; his numerous headings and subheadings are thus a convenience rather than 
a necessity for the reader. Both books indicate considerable erudition in and 
around the seventeenth-century theater, as well as the fact that their author is, 
enviably enough, quite at home in Greek and Latin. In addition they show a 
competent sensitivity to matters of thought and construction in the writings 
with which they deal. 
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Mr. May makes it clear at the outset that he is considering the word intérét 
from the spectator’s point of view; he borrows his definitions from a passage of 
Valéry’s Littérature: “Etre dans l’affaire.” His intention is twofold: to show the 
means by which Corneille and Racine sought to procure this intérét; to show, 
from the resulting antithesis, “quel genre de méthode critique cette antithése 
permet d’appliquer a l'étude de problémes généraux et de technique dramatique” 
(pp. 14-15). And he goes on to say that his work is thus “de nature avant tout 
critique” (p. 15). 

There follow five chapters, two to each writer in turn and a final one in 
which parallels are drawn. The first chapter for each dramatist contains a syste- 
matic examination of his theater to show how his particular conception of 
intérét is realized technically ; the second establishes the intellectual and affective 
relationships between this realization and the historical and psychological situa- 
tion of its intended audience. While Corneille deliberately searches out obscure 
subjects and presents them in such a way as to keep his audience in even greater 
suspense than his characters until the final moment, Racine chooses subjects 
already well known to his audience so that the latter’s attention may not be dis- 
tracted from the spiritual dissection to which he subjects his characters. “Cor- 
neille avait résolu de retenir sur les sommets de I’héroisme ou du crime !’atten- 
tion de son public en flattant ses faiblesses” (p. 115), while, for Racine, “il ne 
s’agit plus que d’émouvoir le spectateur par la vivisection sur la scéne de l’ame 
humaine, de l’ame d’une sorte de spectateur-en-soi” (p. 190). Corneille’s spec- 
tator remains outside the action, while Racine’s participates in it thanks both to 
his quasi-divine omniscience and to the fact of his humanity. Thus the Racinian 
technique, we gather, is the more effective. There is the further conclusion that 
out of the antithesis between the two techniques may be fashioned a useful in- 
strument for the establishment of critical categories for the theater in general. 
No attempt is made to apply it, however, and some of Mr. May’s readers may 
share our reluctance to assume its usefulness without some demonstration. 

This book appears to us far more descriptive than critical in nature, and its 
excellence lies precisely in its descriptive parts. The author’s antithesis is evi- 
dent from the start, indeed from before the start, to those who have read the two 
playwrights with some care. Such a systematic development as this was lacking, 
however ; it has now been supplied in the commentary and in a large number of 
carefully arranged documents. Mr. May’s classical competence is displayed 
notably in a summary comparison of Sophocles’ technique with those of Cor- 
neille and Racine. But apart from a number of more or less provocative gener- 
alizations, the task of evaluating the evidence is left to the reader. 

D’Ovide 4 Racine provides a longer sojourn in antiquity. Its objective is to 
study “certains des rapports existant entre le théatre de Racine et les ceuvres 
d’Ovide, de Pétrarque, de l’Arioste et du Tasse” (p. vii). Its thesis is that 
Racine is the first modern French poet to adopt a psychology of love having 
close affinities with one to be found in Ovid. One wonders whether it is not at 
the same time an attempt to alter and increase Ovid’s stature by assimilating 
certain moments in his work to certain products of Racine’s tragic genius. In 
any case, to defend his thesis the author examines Ovid very closely to show 
that in addition to his traditionally recognized talents he possesses “celui plus 
rare de sentir profondément la valeur dramatique de certaines situations, et 
d’exprimer avec émotion les déchirements psychologiques intimes qui sont en 
quelque sorte le fondement de I’art tragique” (p. 46). He also points out in Ovid 
“ca et lA une note d’angoisse sincére, juste et fortement éprouvée,” as well as 
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“cette qualité d’évolution psychologique si peu fréquente dans la littérature 
élégiaque” (pp. 46-47). On this foundation Mr. May is undoubtedly correct in 
finding similarities of situation, development, and individual lines in the works 
of the two poets. 

A major difficulty in all this, as Mr. May points out in a final chapter, “Con- 
cetti et pétrarquisme,” is that by the seventeenth century Ovid's influence has 
been so widely disseminated that one is reduced to conjecture to determine 
whether a given trait in Racine comes directly from Ovid or through intermedi- 
aries, principally, Petrarch or Ariosto or Tasso. Mr. May inclines to the direct 
provenance wherever possible, taking pains not to distort the evidence in favor 
of his preference. 

This chapter demonstrates that Racine adopted from one or another of these 
sources a number of conceits which he included in the earlier plays. It maintains 
that as his art matured the conceits first became individualized and then dis- 
appeared. It fails to show that, instead of disappearing, certain of these figures 
were in fact changed from précieux decoration into vital elements of stylistic 
structure. While stylistic criticism is not a primary concern here, it should be 
dealt with, however briefly, when it comes so clearly into the foreground. That 
the issue here either is not seen or is avoided leads us to wonder to what end 
Mr. May has set down his facts. 

We are willing to admit that he has made his point, but we should also like 
to know what he thinks it means. Once again the task of evaluation is left to 
the reader, and most explicitly so. Mr. May states (p. 133) that “si l'on veut 
essayer d’analyser avec plus de précision la création poétique de Racine,” one 
must compare “le vers francais 4 ses antécédents grecs, latins, francais, italiens, 
examinant ce que [Racine] en garde, ce qu'il en élimine, ce qu'il y ajoute.” He 
adds that he does not think that this can be satisfactorily done, concluding: “I! 
nous semble au contraire qu’en poésie comme en physiologie, le privilége de la 
création soit d’étre une opération qui ne peut étre observée que dans sa prépara- 
tion, dans ses résultats et, 4 la rigueur, dans son mécanisme apparent, non pas 
dans son essence méme.” 

To these statements we take emphatic exception. To recognize the impossi- 
bility of achieving final truth is reasonable enough; to refuse, for reasons of 
prudence, “mesure, sagesse” (pp. 131, 133), to test the results of the efforts one 
has made presumably in searching after truth is, we think, virtually to deny that 
the efforts were worth making in the first place. Many of Mr. May’s efforts are 
worth while, but his books leave us with the uncomfortable feeling that he has 
inexplicably abandoned his tools just as he was about to apply them. 


James Doo.tttLe 
Ohio State University 


Pascal. Par JEAN Mesnarp. Paris: Boivin et Cie., Collection Connaissance des 
Lettres, 1951. Pp. 192. 


Approchons-nous aujourd’hui d’une définition satisfaisante de Pascal et de 
Port-Royal? L’excellente mise au point de M. Mesnard nous inclinerait 
chaleureusement 4 le croire. L’enthousiasme, la passion intéressée, comme la 
plus haineuse détraction n’ont pas manqué 4 Pascal depuis Voltaire et Chateau- 
briand jusqu’a MM. V. Giraud et P. Delbet. Mais 4 quoi doit-on I’intelligence 
et la mesure particuli¢res aux récentes critiques de Pascal? D’une part a 
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Zacharie Tourneur, 4 M. P.-L. Couchoud et 4 M. L. Lafuma dont l'ensemble 
des recherches nous procure dés maintenant une lecture corrigée des Pensées 
conforme au classement effectué par Pascal lui-méme; d’autre part aux travaux 
plus explicitement historiques de M. Lenoble sur Mersenne, de M. Pintard sur 
les libertins et de M. Orcibal sur les débuts du jansénisme. Partout s’affirme le 
méme souci du texte et dex faits. Se dégageant du fatras des interprétations 
intuitives ou partisanes la critique récente nous porte a une véritable connais- 
sance de Pascal. 

Les Lettres Provinciales sont essentielles dans la cristallisation de la pensée 
de Pascal; mais il faut se rendre a l’évidence: sans |’Apologie rétablie dans 
le classement d'origine, sans l’assurance d’avoir restauré le texte méme de 
Pascal, les Lettres Provinciales ne pouvaient étre entiérement comprises. Sans 
l'Apologie Pascal est contradictoire, noué, peut-étre impénétrable; avec elle 
une admirable unité s’impose entre sa pensée et sa conduite. M. Mesnard a 
parfaitement réussi A éclairer cette unité. Nous tenons son résumé analytique 
de l’Apologie pour le plus intelligent que les pascalisants aient a leur disposition. 

Il faut retenir de l’opuscule de M. Mesnard la clarté de la biographie morale 
et intellectuelle. L’auteur s’est limité aux vérités éprouvées—principe bien 
pascalien. Point de reconstitutions imaginaires ou de fantaisies échafaudées sur 
un témoignage douteux. On félicitera également M. Mesnard d’avoir insisté sur 
le fait qu’homme du monde et savant Pascal fut et resta ardemment janséniste— 
évidence souvent mal admise. Son jansénisme n’2 pas étouffe son humanité. Qui 
plus que lui eut l’obsession de Il’homme, de sa condition et de son salut? 

Ce livre, qui comprend une bonne bibliographie critique, sera pour nos 
étudiants avancés et pour le curieux du XVII® siécle la meilleure introduction 
a la lecture de Pascal. Partout M. Mesnard montre une intelligence lucide et 
sensible de l’homme profondément organique qu’est Pascal. 

J.-J.. Demorest 


Duke University 


ESTAUNIE AND LOYOLA 


The right to reply to one’s critics should be denied no one, and the editors of 
the Modern Language Quarterly acted fittingly in printing Dr. Ruth C. Hok’s 
“A Reply to Mr. Harvey,” in the December, 1951, issue. I cannot, however, 
imagine what Dr. Hok expected to gain by revealing the way her book was 
composed. Printing costs being very high, I shall not here defend myself against 
all her charges and innuendos, but I am ready to do so by letter, should anyone 
care to write me about the matter. I shall here confine myself to Estaunié and 
Loyola. 

The syllogism Dr. Hok gives as the gist of my review simply cannot be de- 
rived from the review. Nor is there any paradox or non sequitur in stating that 
Estaunié held Loyola in contempt, on the one hand, and, on the other, that he 
returned in his old age to his childhood Catholicism. Is not Dr. Hok aware that 
millions of Catholics have feared and hated the Jesuits? They were driven from 
France in the eighteenth century for the same basic reason that Estaunié was 
led to attack their methods of education in L’Empreinte, which one critic called 
the most telling blow against them in literature since Pascal’s Lettres provin- 
ciales. That reason was the blind obedience, perinde ac cadaver, which Loyola 
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exacted of his followers. Estaunié came from a Jansenist family, and it would 
indeed be odd if a body of fiction so often termed Jansenist were to have been 
inspired by Loyola. 

Dr. Hok’s strange resolving of the paradox she created out of the simple fact 
that my review deals with Estaunié’s conversion as well as with his contempt 
for Loyola (she called it “juxtaposing”) need not detain us. Estaunié’s work 
should be ample proof to anyone that what he hated was more than just the style 
of the Exercises. How any other conclusion can be drawn from L’Empreinte is 
beyond my understanding. 

As for “outraging sensibilities” by “going counter to the express wish” of 
Estaunié’s widow in discussing Estaunié’s relation to the Church, I am embar- 
rassed by Dr. Hok’s forcing me to say that I long ago received Mme Estaunié’s 
express permission to discuss just that topic, and that her letter was couched in 
terms so flattering to me that it cannot be quoted. 

The idea that Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises furnished the novelist with a mas- 
ter plan for his works and that they explain their dynamic power occurred to 
Dr. Hok after her study was almost in final form. It seemed to her an “inter- 
esting and plausible idea neither proved nor disproved by the facts at [her] 
disposal.” She considered relegating it to the footnotes or omitting it entirely. 
Finally, she added the idea to the main body of her work “simply by inserting a 
half-dozen sheets in the original manuscript.” Dr. Hok has faith in her idea and 
wants us to share her faith, but she refuses “to be pushed to the extreme of 
defending” it. Unfortunately, her last minute idea has been taken by her review- 
ers as her “thesis,” and they have assumed that her book was written to defend 
it. Witness C. Wesley Bird in Symposium, November, 1949: “She prefers to 
believe that Estaunié’s complete works followed the divisions of the Spiritual 
Exercises of Ignatius Loyola. Her book is, therefore, a defense of this thesis. 
She finds the source of his power of psychological analysis in Estaunié’s reliance 
upon Loyola for the philosophy and pattern of his novels.” In the October, 1949, 
issue of the Modern Language Review, J. S. Wood states that he has “the 
impression that [Dr. Hok’s] book has been built upon a multitude of fiches 
from which the author cannot escape.” Professor Wood should find Dr. Hok’s 
reply to my review rather illuminating on that score. 

Professor Bird found Dr. Hok’s book “informative, but not conclusive.” Pro- 
fessor Wood was more categorical: “Persistently, we are invited to notice an 
analogy between Estaunié and Loyola for which no evidence is produced, and 
which adds nothing to our understanding of Estaunié.” 

Epwarp Harvey 
Kenyon College 
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